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REVIEWS 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 

Second Series. 3 vols. Dublin, Vake- 

man; London, Simpkin and Marshall. 
Tue appearance of a genuine Irish book, 
bound in emerald green, bearing the Dublin 
imprint, replete with the racy humour, the 
quaint shrewdness, the apparent simplicity 
and real craftiness, of the Irish peasantry, 
ought to conciliate critics of “ sterner stuff” 
than we can boast. Even had we come to 
our task with all the gravity that a just sense 
of a reviewer's dignity inspires, and with the 
judicial solemnity derived from cur know- 
ledge of all the canons, laws, and statutes, 
duly “made and provided,” from the days 
of Aristotle to those of Francis Jeffrey, the 
author's amusing preface would have driven 
us from our propriety, and sent into oblivion 
all the standards of taste and rules of com- 
position, that were ever devised to plague 
authors and delude readers. The writer is 
indeed as wild an Irishman as any of those 
whom he describes; his freaks with the pen 
as strange as theirs with the cudgel; his 
blows dealt as recklessly, and his hits full as 
hard. With astounding audacity he com- 
mences by a fierce attack on the system of 
trade criticism ; and, to the great mortifica- 
tien of our editorial vanity, we must confess 
that we have said few things better on the 
subject than are contained in the following 
pithy observations :— 

“ With respect to the contents of this Second 
Series, the author has only to observe, that the 
volumes constituting the First Series had an ex- 
cellent sale, considering that they were of Irish 
manufacture. They are now getting intoa third 
edition, and much of their success may pro- 
bably be ascribed to the fact of their never 
having been puiled; for no man excites more 
notice than he who runs counter to the fashion.” 

But the success of the former series proved 
more than the certainty of a good work's 
succeeding without the aid of pufting: it 
established the fact, that even the advice of 
injudicious friends, and a desire to please 
unwise patrons, cannot destroy, though it 
may weaken, the pleasure derived from ac- 
curate portraitures of human nature; and 
that the charms of truth are discernible even 
amid the exaggerations of caricature. Let 
us, however, “ render unto Czesar the things 
which are Cwsar’s,” and ascribe to the sug- 
gestions of no very prudent friends, the con- 
stant efforts made, in the first series, to throw 
ridicule on the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Romish church, and the absurdity of 
blending controversy with lively fiction. 
From this fault we gladly confess that the 
present series is altogether free : it possesses 
ul the merits by which the former volumes 
were distinguished, and is sullied by none of 
their defects. A critic might object to some 
minor matters of arrangement and typogra- 





phy; but his heart must be harder than a 
nether mill-stone could he resist the excuse 
pleaded by the author :— 

“The reader will be pleased to observe, that 
the notes which ought to have appeared in the 
first volume, are, in consequence of its bulk, to 
be found in the last. Let him not smile at 
this. It is an Irish work, and so far like its 
country, where scarcely anything is to be found 
in its proper place. ‘The Author’s advice was, 
to have them printed in a separate pamphlet, 
in which shape they might have accompanied 
the book like a poor Curate after a fat Vicar, 
always ready to clear up what the dulness of 
his superior leaves in obscurity. 

“The Author ought perhaps to mention here, 
that when this work was nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a calamitous fire reduced the printer's 
establishment toashes. The ‘Traits and Stories’ 

nhappily shared the same fate: the first edi- 
tion went off brilliantly in the course of one 
night. Had the book appeared as it was then 
printed, it would have rivalled anything coming 
from the first houses of London. It was again 
put through the press in a hurry, and under 
circumstances highly disadvantageous; and yet 
its typographical execution is certainly credit- 
able to tie country. 

“In adverting to this subject it may be 
proper to state, that the last scene between 
Denis O'Shaughnessy and Susan is not now 
such as it was originally. The first contained 
pathos enough to deluge a whole boarding- 
school; but, alas! the first pathos was burned 
in the conflagration, and unhappily the Author 
is not in the habit of being twice pathetiv on 
the same subject.” 

“The preface,” says our author, “like 
every other human work, except the im- 
provement of Ireland, must come to a close” 
—so must our quotations from it; and we 
shall proceed to examine the first volume of 
this New Series, the only one which has yet 
reached us. 

It contains four Tales, and an Essay on 
Irish Swearing,—an essay of great humour 
and merit, but not in exact keeping with the 
rest of the volume. ‘The first tale is ‘ The 
Midnight Mass,’ so named from a custom, 
now falling into disuse, of celebrating mass 
at the midnight preceding Christmas morn- 
ing. The story is a fearful tragecy in humble 
life, written with all the force of truth, and 
all the power that characterizes the skilful 
observer of nature, and the keen analyst of 
human character. No abstract could do it 
justice: we shall therefore content ourselves 
with some extracts descriptive of the custom 
from which the story derives its name :— 

“his Mass having been especially associated 
with festivity and enjoyment, was always at- 
tended by such excessive numbers, that the 
ceremony was in most parishes celebrated in 
the open air, if the weather were at all favour- 
able. Altogether, as we have said, the appearance 
of the country at this dead hour of the niglit, 
was wild and impressive. Being Christmas, 
every heart wasup, and every pocket replenished 
with money, if it could at all be procured. This 





—— 


general ‘elevation of spirits was nowhere more 
remarkable than in contemplating the thousands 
of both sexes, old and young, each furnished, 
as before said, with a blazing flambeau of bog- 
fir, all streaming down the mountain sides, 
along the roads, or across the fields, and settling 
at last into one broad sheet of fire. Manya 
loud laugh might then be heard ringing the 
night echo into reverberation: mirthful was 
the gabble in hard, guttural Irish; and now 
and then a song from some one whose potations 
had been rather copious, would rise on the 
night breeze, to which a chorus was subjoined 
by a dozen voices from the neighbouring 
groups.” 

The mendicant devotee, selling his Christ- 
mas carols, in which rhyme and reason are 
equally maltreated, and delivering lectures 
on Scripture history, with a disregard . of 
chronology and consistency, which even De 
Bracy’s account of the tribe of Benjamin 
could scarcely parallel, is a prominent actor 
on these occasions. The following specimen 
of his historical lecture will probably amuse 
and amaze our English readers :— 

*‘Goed Christians—This is the day—how- 
andiver, it’s night now—that the angel Lucifer 
appeared to Shud’ orth, Meeshach, an’ ‘l'o-bed- 
we-go, in the village of Constantinople, near 
Jerooslem. The heavens be praised for it, 
’twas a blessed an’ holy night, an’ remains so 
froin that day to this—Oxis doxis glorioxis, 
Amin! Well: the sarra one of him but ap- 
peared to thim at the hour o’ midnight, but 
they were asleep at the time, you see, and didn't 
persave him. So wid that he pulled out 2 horn 
like mine—an’, by the same token, it’s lucky 
to wear horns about one, from that day to this 
—an’ he put it to his lips, an’ éaek a good 
dacent—I mane, gave a good dacent blast that 
soon roused them. ‘Are yees asleep?’ says 
he, when they awoke; ‘ why then, bud-an’-age !’ 
savs he, ‘isn’t it a burnin’ shame for able stout 
fellows like yees to be asleep at the hour o’ 
midnight of all hours o’ the night. Tare-an- 








age!’ says he, ‘get up wid yees, you dirty spal- 
peens! There’s St. Pathrick in Jerooslem 
beyant; the Pope’s signin’ his mittimus to Ire- 
land, to bless it in regard that neither corn, nor 
barley, nor phaties, will grow an the land in 
guensequence of a set of varmint that ates it 
up; an’ there’s not a glass o’ whiskey to be 
had in Ireland for love or money,’ says Lucifer. 
* * * And now says he, ‘ bekase you wor so 
heavy-headed, I ordher it from this out, that 
the present night is to be obsarved in the Ca- 
tholic church all over the world, an’ must be 
kep holy; an’ no thrue Catholic ever will miss 
from this pariod an opportunity of bein’ awake 
atmidnig) 





fit,’ says he. An’ now, good Christians, 
you have an account o° the blessed carol I was 
singin’ for yees. ‘They're but hapuns a-piece ; 
an’ anybody that has the grace to keep one o° 
these about them, will never meet wid sudden 
deaths or accidents, such as hangin’, or drown- 
in’, or bein’ taken suddenly wid a configuration 
inwardly.” 

There is great pictorial skill displayed in 
the sketch of the congregation assembled at 
night, and joining in a sclemn act of worship, 
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“‘He who stood at midnight upon a little | rather encounter the Bay of Biscay in a storm, 


mount which rose behind the chapel, might 
see between five and six thousand torclies, all 
blazing together, and forming a level mass of 
red dusky light, burning against the dark ho- 
rizon. These torches were so close to each 
other that their light seemed to blend, as if they 
had constituted one wide surface of flame; aud 
nothing could be more preternatural-looking 
than the striking and devotional countenances 


of those who were assembled at their midnight | 


worship, when observed beneath this canopy of 
fire. 
sky, upon a table covered with the sacrificial 
linen and other apparatus for the ceremony. 
The priest stood, robed in white, with two large 
torches on each side of his book, reciting the 
prayers in a low, rapid voice, his hands raised, 
whilst the congregation were hushed and bent 
forward in the reverential silence of devotion, 
their faces touched by the strong blaze of the 
torches into an expression of deep solemnity. 
The scenery about the place was wild and 
striking; and the stars, scattered thinly over 
the heavens, twinkled with a faint religious 
light, that blended well with the solemnity of 


‘The Mass was performed under the open | 


this extraordinary worship, and rendered the | 


rugged nature of the abrupt cliiis and pre- 
cipices, together with the still outline of the 
stern mountains, sufficiently visible to add to 


the wildness and singularity of the ceremony. | 


In fact, there was an unearthly character about 
it; and the spectre-like appearance of the 
white-robed priest, as he 
Muttered his prayer to the midnight air, 
would almost impress a man with the belief 
that it was a meeting of the dead, and that the 
priest was repeating, like the Grey Friar, his 
Mass of the days that were gone.” 


‘The Donagh’ is a tale still more tragic 
than the preceding : 
reality about its most minute details that 
actually chills the blood. It is equally im- 
possible to make any extract from it, because 
all the parts cohere so firmly, that a detached 
portion would be unintelligible. 
‘Phil Pureel, the Pig-driver,’ is a most 
laughable sketch. Philis the very beau ideal 
of an astute peasant hiding knavish cratfti- 
ness beneath a mask of allected simplicity. 
Scapin was a fool to him in real roguery ; 
Davie Gellatly a Solomon in apparent in- 
nocence. [Ilis adventures in defrauding 
sensible Englishmen, by inspiring them with 
a sense of superiority that banished suspicion, 
would have excited the envy of Lazarillo de 
Tormes. But his trick on his own country- 
men is perhaps still more creditable to his 
fame ; for 
When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. 
A body of Irish labourers having taken 
forcible possession of the deck of a merchant 
vessel, in numbers that precluded all chance 
of a safe voyage, Phil offered his services to 
the captain, and cleared the deck by an ex- 
pedient equally novel and characteristic. ‘The 
captain first tries the eflect of eloquence :-— 
“*T say, boys,’ he added, proceeding to ad- 
dress them once more—‘ I say, savages, I have 
just three observations to make. The first is,’— 
“© Arrah, Captain, avourncen, hadn't you bet- 
ther get upon a stool,’ said a voice, ‘ an’ put a 
text before it, thin divide it dacently into three 
halves, an’ make a sarmon of it’ ~ 
“ * Captain, you wor intinded for the church,’ 
addedanother. ‘ You're the moral fmodel | of a 
Methodist preacher, if you wor dressed in black.’ 

** The captain’s face was literally black with 
passion: he turned away with a curse, which 
produced another huzza, and swore that he would 


there is an appalling | 





than have anything to do with such an unman- 


ageable mob.” 


Phil now comes on the stage. 

** * Captain,’ saida little, shrewd-looking Con- 
naught man, ‘ what’ud you be willin’ to give any 
body, over an’ abow his free passage, that ’ud 
tell you how to get one half o’ them out ?’ 

** Pil give hima crown,’ replied the captain, 
‘together with grog and rations.’ 

“* Thin I'll do it fwhor you, Sir, if you keep 
your word wit me.’ 

*** Done,’ said the Captain, ‘it’s a bargain, 
my good fellow, if you accomplish it; and, what's 
more, Ill consider you a knowing one.’ 

«Tm a poor Cannaught man, your haner,’ 
replied our friend Phil, ‘but what's to prevint 
me thryin’ ? ‘Tell thim,’ he continued, ‘that you 
must go; purtind to be twhor takin’ thim wit you, 
Sir. Put Munshther acin Cannaueht, one half 
an this side, an’ the odher an that, to keep the 
crathur of a ship steady, your haner; an’ fwhin 
you have thim half an’ half, wit a little room be- 
tuxt thim, “ now,” says your haner,‘* boys, you're 
divided into two halves; if one side kicks the 
other out o’ the ship, ll bring the cunquirors.” 

“The captain said not a word in reply to Phil, 
but immediately ranged the Munster and Con- 
naught men on each side of the deck. * * * 

*** Now,’ said he, ‘there you stand: let one 
half of you drub the other out of the vessel, and 
the conquerors shall get their passage.’ 

** Instant was the struggle that ensued for the 
sake of securing a passage, and from the anxiety 
to save a shilling, by getting out of Liverpool on 
that day. * * * 

“When the attack first commenced, each 
party hoped to be able to expel the other with- 
out blows. This plan was soon abandoned. In 
a few minutes the sticks and fists were busy. 
Throttling, tugging, cuffing, and knocking down 
—shouting, hallooing, huzzaing, and yelling, 
gave evident proofs that the captain, in embrac- 
ing Phil's proposal, had unwittingly applied the 
match to a mine, whose explosion was likely to 
be attended with disastrous consequences. * # 

* The immense crowd which had now assem- 
bled to witness the fight among the Irishmen, 
could not stand tamely by, and see so many lives 
likely to be lost, without calling in the civil au- 
thorities. A number of constables in a few 
minutes attended; but these worthy officers of 
the civil authorities experienced very uncivil 
treatment from the fists, cudgels, and sickles of 
hoth parties. In fact, they were obliged to get 
from among the rioters with all possible celerity, 
and to suggest to the magistrates the necessity 
of calling in the military. ; 

* Inthe meantime the battle rose into afurious 
and bitter struggle for victory. * * Several were 
pitched into the hold, and had their legs and 
arms broken by the fall: some were tossed over 
the sides of the vessel, and only saved from 
drowning by the activity of the sailors; and not 
afew of those who had been knocked down in the 
beginning of the fray were trampled into insen- 
sibility. 





“The Munster men at leneth gave way; and 
their opponents, following up their adv antaze, 
din driving them to a man out of the 
vessel, just as the military arrived.” 


succeea 


The ‘ Geography of an Trish Oath’ is a tale 
full of that practical morality and sound com- 
mon sense, for which Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Tales 
were so remarkable, It details the progress 
of an honest couple from poverty to wealth, 
by the means of patient and prudent industry, 

We shall anxiously expect the two remain- 
ing volum ting work ; for that 
before us contains more information respect- 
ing the characters, habits, and feelings of the 
Irish peasantry than any that has for a long 





; of this intere 











time come before the British public. We are 
sorry, however, to miss Brooke's lively 
sketches, which formed an additional attrac. 
tion to the former series. 


nn 


Poems, (now first published.) 
Tennyson. London: Moxon. 





By Alfred 


Mr. Texnyson is unquestionably a poet of 
fancy, feeling, and imagination ; gifted with 
a deep sense of the beautiful, and endowed 
with a spirit “finely touched,” and often to 
* fine issues.” Where he suffers his thoughts 
to follow the natural current of his feelings, 
instead of sending them painfully out in 
search of metaphysical subtilties, and inge- 
nious refinements, they lead him invariably 
into regions breathing the legitimate and un- 
deniable air of poetry, and along paths 
bright with some of its very sweetest flowers, 
Mr. ‘Tennyson is never so happy as when he 
is simple ; and yet he takes an unaccountable 
delight in being fanciful to the verge (nay, 
till he is often utterly lost to us, within the 
precinets) of unintelligibility. —Imbued with 
an evident love of our own early writers, he 
has not been content to catch—as he has 
undoubtedly done—their passion and their 
pathos, their fine imagination, their boldness 
of thought, their frequent felicity of expres- 
sion, and, above all, their beautiful appreci- 
ation of the female character ;—but he has 
felt it necessary to transplant into his own 
style, the quaint conccits, the elaborate sub- 
tilties, the clumsy allegories, and but toomany 
of the affectations of a school utterly and 
lone since disavyowed,—affectations which we 
have much ado to forgive, even to the old 
writers, on the plea of the spirit of their 
times, and in favour of the unrivalled beauties 
with which they are associated. So strong, 
indeed, seems to be Mr. ‘Tennyson’s love of 
singularity, that either that which is anti- 
quated, or that which is palpable innovation, 
(be it in thought, or expression, or orthogra- 
phy,) possesses an irresistible charm for him; 
and accordingly his poetry is marred, and 
its beauty disfigured, and sometimes abso- 
lutely concealed, not only by discarded phrase 
and obsolete pronunciation, but by words 
newly compounded after the German model ; 
and which the eye is some time before it has 
learned to read. We must just advert, also, 
to his broken and irregular measures, for the 
sake of observing, that he gives himself a 
licence in that respeet, which, with his obvious 
sensibility to melody and finely-toned ear, 
has the eflect of carelessness. 

We have mentioned all these peculiarities 
of Mr. Tennyson’s style, because they are all 
in his own wrong, and hinder the due appre- 
ciation of the fine poetic spirit that is in him. 
The unstudied language of enthusiasm, the 
spontaneous voice of passion, or the inartifi- 
cial language of feeling, (and Mr. Tenny- 
son can speak them all,) are all poetry, and 
are only robbed of their effect by the sort 
of coolness and deliberation implied in the 
attempt to make them speak in any other 
forms than those which it would be natural 
for them to use. Why, when Mr. Tennyson 
can deal so delightfully as he does with the 
moral and natural influences, should he 
puzzle himself with running after an idea, 
which, from his apparent earnestness, we have 
no doubt he thinks he perceives, but which 
we confess is often too attenuated and minute 
for our perception? Or why, being the man 
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he is, should he distress himself with an in- 
quiry like the following ?— 

Who can say 

Why today 

Tomorrow will be yesterday ? 

Who can te 

Why to smell 

The violet, recalls the dewy prime 

Of youth and buried time ? 

The cause is nowhere found in rhyme. 


And this, our readers will observe, is not 
part but the whole of a poem; and no doubt 
they will agree with us, in wondering that 
any man who can give us such poems as the 
following, should have taken the trouble to 
write 1t :— 

The Miller’s Daughter. 


1 met in all the close green ways, 

While walking with my line and rod, 
The wealthy miller’s mealy face, 

Like the moon in an ivytod. 
He looked so jolly and so good— 

While fishing in the milldam-water, 
1 laughed to see him as he stood, 

And dreamt not of the miller’s daughter, 
1 see the wealthy miller yet— 

His double chin—his portly size ; 
And who that knew him could forget 

The busy wrinkles round his eyes, 
The slow wise smile, that, round about 

His dusty forehead drily curled, 
Seemed half-within, and half-without, 

And full of dealings with the world ? 
In yonder chair | see him sit— 

Three fingers round the old silver cup: 
1 see his gray eyes twinkle yet 

At his own jest—gray eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 

So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, scund and clear and whole, 

His memory scarce makes me sad. 
Yet fill my glass,—give me one kiss ; 

My darling Alice, we must die. 
There’s somewhat in this world amiss, 

Shall be unriddled by and by. 
There’s somewhat flows to us in life, 

But more is taken quite away. 
Pray, Alice, pray, my own sweet wife, 

That we may die the selfsame day. 

* * * * rs 


How dear to me in youth, my love, 

Was everything about the mill, 
The black and silent pool above, 

The pool beneath that ne’er stood still, 
The mealsacks on the whitened fluor, 

The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal! 

* * Yr © * 


Remember you that pleasant day 
When, after roving in the woods, 
(‘Twas April then) | came and lay 
Beneath those gummy chesuutbuds 
That glistened in the April blue, 
Upon the slope so smooth and cool, 
llay and never thought of you, 
But angled in the deep miillpoo!. 
A water-rat from off the bank 
Plunged in the stream. \\ ith idle care, 
Downlooking through the sedges rank, 
1 saw your troubled image there. 
Upon the dark and dimpled beck 
It wandered like a fluating light, 
A full fair form, a warm white neck, 
And two white arms—how rosy white ! 
If you remember, you had set 
Upon the narrow casement-edge 
A long green box of mignonette, 
And you were leaning from the ledge. 
* * * * * 


In rambling on the eastern wold, 
When through the showery April nights 
Their hueless crescent glimmered cold, 
From all the other village-lights 
i knew your taper far away. 
My heart was full of trembling hope 
Down from the wold I came and lay 
Upon the dewyswarded slope. 
The white chalkquarry from the hill 
Upon the broken ripple gleamed, 
I murmured lowly, sitting still 
While round my feet the eddy streamed : 
“Oh! that | were the wreath she wreathes, 
The mirror where her sight she feeds, 
The song she sings, the air she breathes, 
The letters of the book she reads.” 
Sometimes I saw you sit and spin, 
And, in the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes I heard you sing within, 
Sometimes your shadow crossed the blind, 








At last you rose, and moved the light, 
And the long shadow of the chair 
Flitted across into the night, 
And all the casement darkened there. 


I loved, but when I dared to speak 
My love, the lanes were white with May, 
Your ripe lips moved not, but your check 
Flushed like the coming of the day. 
Rosecheekt, roselipt, balf-sly, half-shy, 
You would, and would not, little one, 
Altho’ I pleaded tenderly, 
And you and I were all alone 
Remember you the clear moonlight, 
That whitened all the eastern ridge, 
When 0’er the water, dancing white, 
I stepped upon the old milibridge ¢ 
I heard you whisper from above 
A lutetoned whisper, “ 1 am here ;” 
1 murmured, “ Speak again, my love, 
The stream is loud: [ cannot hear.” 
* * * * * 
Come, Alice, sing to me the song 
I made you on our marriageday, 
When, arm in arm, we went along 
Half-tearfully, and you were gay 
With brooch and ring: for | shall seem, 
‘The while you sing that song, to hear 
The millwheel turning in the stream, 
And the green chestnut whisper near. 
SONG. 
I wish I were her earring, 
Ambushed in auburn ringlets sleek, 
(So might my shadow tremble 
Over her downy cheek,) 
Hid in her hair, all day and night, 
Touching her neck so warm and white. 
1 wish I were the girdle 
Buckled about her dainty waist, 
That her heart might beat against me, 
in sorrow and in rest. 
I should know well if it beat right, 
I’d clasp it round so close and tight, 
I wish I were her necklace, 
So might | ever fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom 
With her laughter, or her sighs. 
1 would lie round so warm and light, 
1 would not be unclasped at night, 


A trifle, sweet! which true love spells— 
True love interprets right alone ; 
For o’er each letter broods and dwells, 
(Like light from running waters thrown 
On flowery swaths) the blissful flame 
Of his sweet eyes, that, day and night, 
With pulses thrilling through his frame 
Do inly tremble, starry bright. 





How I waste language—yet in truth 
You must blame love, whose carly rage 
Made me arhyiwster in my youth, 
And over-garrulous in age. 
Sing me that other song 1 made, 
Half-angered with my happy lot, 
When in the breezy limewood-shade, 
1 found the Llue forget-me-not. 





SONG, 


All yesternight you met me not, 
My ladylove, forget me not. 
When |} am gone, regret me not 
But, here or there, forget me not. 
With your arched eyebrow threat me not, 
And tremulous eyes, like April skies, 
That scem to say, ** forget me not.” 
1 pray you, love, forget me not. 
In idle sorrow set me not; 
Regret me not—forget me not; 
Oh! leave me not—oh, let me not 
Wear quite away ;—lorget me not. 
With roguish laughter fret me not 
From dewy eyes, like April skies 
That ever dook, “ forget me not,” 
Blue as the blue forget-me-not. 
Look thro’ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine, 
My other dearer life in life, 
Look thro’ my very soul with thine, 
Untouched with any shade of years, 
May those kind eyes for ever dwell, 
They have not shed a many tears, 
Dear eyes! since first | knew them weil. 
I’ve half a mind to walk, my love, 
‘To the old mill across the wolds, 
For look! the sunset from above 
Winds ali the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casementglass, 
Touching the sullen pool below. 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 
is dry and dewless. Let us go. 


One of the most finished and delightful 
poems in Mr, Tennyson’s former volume, 


was entitled ‘Mariana, in the Moated 





Grange,’ and we have here a continuation of 
the same poem, and in the same spirit, en- 
titled, ‘Mariana in the South’:—but we 
must pass it by, to lay the following touching 
verses before our readers :— 

Newyear’s Eve. 
If you're waking call me early, call me early, mother 


For I would see the sun rise upon the glad Newyear. 

It is the last Newyear that I shall ever see, 

Then ye may lay me low ? the mould and think no 
more o’ me. 


Tonight I saw the sun set: he set and left behind 

The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace 
of mind ; 

Aud the Newyear’s coming up, mother, but I shall 
never see 

The may upon the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 


Last May we made a crown of flowers: we had a merry 


day: 

Bencath the hawthorn on the green they made me 
Queen of May; . 

And we danced about the maypole, and in the hazel- 
copse, 

Till Charles’s wain came out above the tall white chim- 
ney tops. 

There’s not a flower on all the hills: the frost is on the 
pane: : 

I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again : 

I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out on 
tigh— 

I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 


The building rook ’ill caw from the windy tall elmtree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow ’ill come back again with summer o’er 
the wave, 

But IL shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering 
grave. 


Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave 0’ 
mine, 

In the early early morning the summer sun ’ill shine, 

Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill, 

When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the world 
is still. 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the 
waning light, : 

Ye'll never see me more in the long gray fields at night ; 

When from the dry dark wold the summer airs biow 
cool, 

On the oatgrass and the swordgrass, and the bulrush in 
the pool. 


Ye'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn 
shade, 

And yell come sometimes and see me where I am 
lowly laid. 

I shall not forget ye, mother, I shall hear ye when ye 

With your fect above my head in the long and pleasant 
grass. 





I have been wilt and wayward, but ye’ll forgive me 
now; 

Ye'll kiss me, my own mother, upon my check and 
TOW 3 

Nay—nay, ye must not weep, nor let your grief be wild, 

Ye should not fret for me, mother, ye Lave another 
child, 


If I can I'll come again, mother, from out my resting 


a Pt ice ; 
Tho’ ye’ll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your 


face; 

Tho’ I cannot speak a word, 1 shall hearken what 
ye say, 

And be often—often with ye when ye think I’m far 
away. 


Goodnight, goodnight, when I have said goodnight for 
evermore, : 

And ye see me carried out from the threshold of the 
door ; 

Don’t let Effie come to see me till my grave be grow- 
ing green: 

She'll be a better child to you than ever I have been, 

She'll find my gardentools upon the granary floor: 

Let her take ‘em: they are her’s; I shall never garden 


more: 
But tell her, when I'm gone, to train the rosebush that 


set, 
About the parlour-window and the box of mignouette. 


Goodnight, sweet mother: call me when it begins to 
dawn. 

All night L lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn: 

But | would see the sun rise upon the glad Newyear, 

So, if you've waking, call me, call me early, mother 
dear. 

The poem of ‘ The Hesperides,’ we confess, 
is beyond us, and we will at once hand it 
over to Christopher North, Neither do we 
greatly care if he take charge of the allego- 
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rical poem, ‘The Palace of Art.’ But we 
will, ourselves, call upon Mr. ‘Tennyson to 
save himself the trouble (however small) ne- 
cessary for penning such verses as those be- 
ginning, “O darling room” ;—and to give 
us, in their place, as many poems as he 
chooses, like the following :— 
The Death of the Old Year. 
Fall kneedeep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toll ye the churchbell s 
And tread sofuy and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year, you must not die. 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year, you shall not die. 
He lieth still: he doth not move : 
He will not see the dawn of day. 
He hath no other life above. 
He gave me a friend, and a true truelove, 
And the Newyear will take ’em away. 
Oid year, you must not go. 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year you shall not go. 
He frothed his bumpers to the brim ; 
A jollier year we shall not see. 
But tho’ his eyes are waxing dim, 
And tho’ his toes speak ill of him, 
He wasa friend to me, 
Old year, you shail not die. 
We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I've half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 
He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o’er. 
‘Yo see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride posthaste, 
Bat he’ll be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the Newyear blithe and bold, my triend, 
Comes up to take his own. 
How hard he breathes! over the snow 
1 heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro; 
The cricket chirps: the light burns low : 
"Tis nearly one o'clock. 
Shake hands, before you die. 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you. 
What is it we can do for you ?— 
Speak cut before you die. 
His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack ! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That staundeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 









There is fine dream-like poetry in the 
* Lotos Eaters —and the lines ‘'To J. S.’ are 
full of sweet and quict beauty. But the poem 
of poems in this volume, is ‘Cnone;’ wild 
—fanciful—chaste—and touching. And yet, 
from this poem we might extract the first 
twenty nes, as an example of the disagree- 
able efivet produced by Mr. Tennyson's 
method of compounding his words, and writ- 
ing down the compounds. But we prefer 
transferring to owe pages some of its fine 
poetry, although it must be by snatches and 
lines, for our extracts are exceeding all rea- 
sonable length. First, the approach of 
CEnone :— 
Hither came 

Mournfal CEnone wandering forlorn 

Of Paris, once her playmate. Round her neck, 

Her neck all marblewhite and marbiecold, 

Floated her hair or seemed to float in rest. 

She, leaning on a vine-entwined stone, 

Sang to the stillness, ti!l the mountain-shadow 

Sloped downward to her seat from the upper cliff. 

*O mother Ida, manyfountained Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

‘The grasshopper is silent in the grass, 

The lizard with his shadow on the stone 

Sleeps like a shadow, and the scarletwinged 

Cicala in the noonday leapeth not: 

Along the water-ronaded granite. rock 

‘the purple flower droops : the golden bee 

Is lilyeradled: I alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 

My heart is breaking and my eyes are dim, 

And | aw all aweary of my life,” 


















Here is the description of Venus, when 
she appeared before Paris :— 
O mother Ida, manyfountained Ida, 
Dear mother ida, hearken ere | die. 
Idalian Aphrodite oceanborn, 
Fresh as the foam, newbathed in Paphian wells, 
With rosy slender fingers upward drew 
From her warm brow and bosom her dark hair 
Fragrant and thick, and on her head upbound 
Ina purple band: below her lucid neck 
Shone ivorylike, and from the ground her foot 
Gleamed rosywhite, and o’er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vinebunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, us she moved. 
Here again is CEnone in her deep sorrow : 
Never, nevermore 
Shall lone (Enone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro’ them—never see them overlaid 
With narrow moonlit slips of silver cloud, 
Between the loud stream and the trembling stars. 
Oh! mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Hath le not sworn his love a thousand times, 
In this green valley, under this green hill, 
Ev’n on this hand, and sitting on this stone? 
Sealed it with kisses! watered it with tears ? 
Oh happy tears, and how unlike to these ! 
Oh happy Heaven, how can’st thou see my face ? 
Oh happy earth, how can’st thou bear my weight? 
0 death, death, death, thou everiloating cloud, 
There are enough unhappy on this earth, 
Pass by the happy souls, that love to live : 
1 pray thee, pass before my light of life, 
And shadow ail my soul, that | may die. 
‘ihou weighest heavy on the heart within, 
Weigh heavy on my eyelids—let me die. 





In reverence and respect for his genius, 
we have not hesitated to point out the errors 
of the poet—his beauties will speak for them- 
selves, and apologise for the unusual length 
of this article. 





The Botanical Miscellany, containing Figures 
and Descriptions of sueh Plants as recom- 
mend themselves by their Novelty, Rarity, 
or Listory, or by the uses to which they are 
applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in 
Domestic Keonomy. By William Jackson 
Hooker, LL.D. F.R.A. & L.S., and Regius 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. Svo. London: Murray. 

Ow a former occasion we, spoke favourably of 
this work. It has since assumed a more de- 
finite shape, having reached its eighth part: 
and we are happy te find that the good opi- 
nion of it we at first entertained has been 
fully justified by the manner in which it has 
been continued. 

It is now a repository of a great 
interesting and important papers upon a 
number of subjects relating, not only to pure 
Botany, but also to the effects of climate upon 
vegetation, and to the application of the sci- 


variety of | 


ence to subjects of importance both to com- 


merce and agriculture. When the ‘ Annals 
of Botany’ of Dr. Sims and Mr. Konig were 
discontinued, a great want was felt of some 
channel through which the discoveries of 
continental botanists, or the occasional brief 
but important memoranda of men of science 
in this country, could be brought before the 
public. ‘I Linnzan Society received no- 
thing but original communications, and the 
publication of even these was frequenily so 
long delayed, in part from wnaveidable cir- 
cumstances, and in part f: ilatory 
habits of parties who shall be nameless, as 
to deter naturalists from making the Zrens- 
actions of that learned body the medium ot 
publication. 
the only means that could be conveniently 
employed ; but their contents, being necessa- 
rily of a mixed character, could only embrace 
a small portion of Botany ; so that he who 
purchased them for the sake of the botanical 












The scientific journals afiorded 


papers only, was always obliged to pay for a | 


great quantity of information which, how- 
ever valuable, was not what he wanted. 

Dr. Hocker has therefore, in our judgment, 
conferred an important service upon the pub- 
lic inundertaking ‘ The Botanical Miscellany,’ 
which, if only indifferently executed, would 
have been extremely useful,—but which, 
brought out as it is with skill and talent ofa 
very high order, has become a work that 
ouzht to be in the hands of every botanist and 
botanical amateur. 

The last part of this work contains, among 
other valuable papers, the commencement of 
acescriptive Catalogue ofthe plants that have 
been sent from the western coast of South 
America by the many English travellers and 
collectors who have of late years visited Chili 
and Peru for the purpose of enriching their 
native country with the vegetable productions 
of those distant regions. ‘To the purchasers of 
the dried plants of the collectors, Cuming, 
Mathews, and Bridges, or to the possessors 
of the plants of Mr. Macrae, of Dy. Gillies, 
the enterprising but ill-requited philanthro- 
pist, of Mendoza, and of Messrs. Caldcleugh 
and Cruckshanks, this catalogue will be inva- 
luable, because it will be the means of ensuring 
a uniform nomenclature to some thousand 
species now dispersed throughout the Her- 
baria of all Europe. When we see such men 
as Dr. Hooker taking upon themselves the 
accomplishment of labours like this, in the 
midst of duties of no trifling kind connected 
with his professional chair, we cannot but 
look with something like indignation upon 
the fainéantise of those into whose hands the 
government collections have been falling for 
the last thirty years, for no earthly purpose, 
as far as the public is concerned ;—of such 
men and such collections it may be truly said, 
il patriin nisi nomen. ; 

One of the papers that will prove most in- 
teresting to the general reader, is a very cu- 
rious account of the province of Emerina, in 
Madagascar, drawn up from the journals of 
Messrs. Hilsenberg and Bojer, two German 
botanists, who resided there for a year. With 
some extracts from this we must conelude our 
notice :— 

“The province of Emerina, which may be 
regarded as the centre of Madagascar, but whose 
geographical situation is not correctly known, 
is divided into several sub-provinces or depen- 
dencies. It is the most elevated district of the 
whole of this vast island, aud, tor the same rea- 
son, also the healthiest, being the only part 
where the life of an european is not in hazard. 

“Rice, the great object of Madagascar cul- 
ture, and the principal article of their food, is 
well known to prefer nar: hy spots; consequently, 
the low-lying grounds, where the water does 
not run off, or: the sides of the river, where in- 
undation is easy, are preferred for this purpose. 
After having divided the plot into little squares 
with the spade, called Fangadi, the rice is 
thrown in, which soon germinates, and, after 
transplantation, yields a hundred-fold. 

** After rice, manioe and batatas are the chief 
articles of food. ‘Tie roots of manioc often ac- 
quire a monstrous size, and we have measured 
sone which were fifteen feet long, and almost a 
foot in diameter. Then come maize, seasoned 
herbs, ‘ giromonds,’ calabashes, earth-nuts 
(itrachis), sugar-canes, pine-apples, bread- 
fruit, and the vine: aud among the articles of 
manufacture are cotton and hemp, &c.; pota- 
toes, that Mr. Hastie introduced, have thriven 
admirably, and are of excellent quality. 

* Emerina is very productive in cattle, which 
are remarkably large aud fat; there are, also, 
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many sheep, differing little from goats, being 
covered with hair instead of wool. Their heads, 
however, are broader, and their tails so big, as 
frequently to weigh nine or ten pounds. Hogs 
and cabris also abound; but by an absurd com- 
mand of the ancient kings, they are not allowed 
to come near the capital, and are kept at five 
or six leagues distance. 

“Notwithstanding the productions that we 
have enumerated, the inhabitants of Madagascar 
are but ill-fed for half the year—they preter 
fried grasshoppers and silk-worms, esteeming 
the latter a great delicacy; but their principal 
dainty is the flesh of an unborn and but half- 
formed calf, to obtain which, they frequently 
destroy the cows ;—an inhuman practice, which, 
since our visit to Emerina, has been forbidden 
by government. 

“The inhabitants of the province of Emerina 
call themselves JJuewa or .f4mbaniandru, and 
jronically, Ambualambu, (dog and hog); a 
name originally conferred on them by their ene- 
mies, the Saccalawa, and under which they are 
known in the colonies. In person, they are 
about the middling stature of Europeans; their 
colour varies considerably, some being very 
black, others only swarthy, but the complexion 
of the greater number is olive brown. Ail those 
who are black, have woolly hair, like the ne- 
groes of the African coast; while those who 
resemble mulattoes or Indians in tint, have long 
hair like Europeans; their features are very 
regular, with fine eyes, and well-set teeth, 
which they have a custom of blackening at in- 
tervals with the root of a climbing plant, the 
Lingun, with the intention of rendering them 
whiter. In disposition, they are lively and 
obliging; but vain, capricious, revengeful, and 
avaricious. They are very ready in the use and 
application of their bodily powers; and in the 
great assemblies or Khabars, often exhibit much 
genius and natural eloquence.” 





It appears, that these people are extremely 
superstitious. 

“The Skide, or oracle of the Madagasses, 
which is daily interrogated by them, consists in 
a very fine sand, which they put in a fan used 
for cleansing the rice, and make prayers over 
it; afterwards, they boil it several times, and, 
having traced an indistinct sort of writing upon 
it, they pretend to discover the past, present, 
aud future, by these ceremonies. If sick or 
uneasy, or if they desire to be informed of the 
health of their friends who are absent at war, 
they instantly consult this divinity, and give im- 
plicit credence to the answers thus obtained. 
They never eat anything which the Skide has 
prohibited ; the royal family especially, and the 
nobility, will not so much as touch the presents 
commonly brought by their subjects, till they 
are assured by the oracle, that no harm or dan- 
ger will result from the use of them. 

“The Tangher (or Tanghina), which is the 
seed of a tree (Tanghinia) unfortunatcly too 
abundant throughout this vast island, and which 
is one of the swiftest and most deadly of vege- 
table poisons, is very often employed for the 
detection of theft, or as a test in any case where 
proot of a crime is wanting. ‘This kernel is 
bruised on a stone, and infused in water, which 
the accused person is compelled to drink. If 
he maintains his innocence, and if he has no 
witnesses, then three bits of chicken skin are 
added to the dose, and he is compelled to swal- 
low rice water, till the poison is rejected by the 
stomach.” 








The greater part of the persons subjected 
to this ordeal, perish; the few only, whose 
stomachs quickly reject it, survive. 








The Magdalen, and other Tales. 


By James 
Sheridan Knowles. 


London: Moxon. 


We have been long acquainted with the 
genius of Sheridan Knowles ; we admired it 
in those stern and stormy scenes of his dramas 
which caught the attention of the country ; 
but far more in the domestic pictures and 
delineations of fireside affection and tender- 
ness and love, which are, perhaps, more tre- 
quent in his works than in those of any other 
popular writer. To the first he may owe 
much of the applause which has been lately 
showered upon his plays; but to the latter he 
is indebted for that sure end permanent hold 
which he has taken of the heart of the country. 
In‘ The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green’ 
we perceived much of that loveliness to which 
we allude; his late admirable play is not 
without it; and we are glad to observe that it 
has flowed out of his poetry into his prose, 
and is to be found in its finest state in the 
little volume now before us. Of the Tales 
which compose it, one, much to our liking, 
is called ‘ Love and Authorship ;’ there is 
scarcely any story, and very little of author- 
ship, but much true love; we shall give a 
passage or two; the following introduces us 
to the hero and heroine :— 

“ «Will you remember me, Rosalie 2?’ 

& 6 Yes!’ 

“* Will you keep your hand for me for a 
year?’ 

“ ¢ Yes!’ 





«« Will you answer me when I write to you?’ 

“* Yes!" 

“¢ One request more—O Rosalie, reflect that 
my life depends upon your acquiescence— 
should I succeed, will you marry me in spite of 
your uncle ?’ 


*«©*Yes!’ answered Rosalie. There was no 


pause—reply followed question, as if it were a | 


dialorue which they had got by heart—and by 
heart indeed they had got it—but I leave you to 
guess the book they had conned it from. 

«Twas in a green lane, on a summer's even- 
ing, about nine o’clock, when the west, like a 
wate of cold, had shut upon the retiring sun, 
that Rosalie and her lover, hand in hand, walked 
up and down. His arm was the girdle of her 
waist; her’s formed a collar for his neck, which 
a knight of the garter—ay, the owner of the 
sword that dubbed him—mirht have been proud 
to wear. Their gait was slow, and face was 
turned to face; near were their lips while they 
spoke; aud much of what they said never came 
to the car, though their souls caught up every 
word of it. 

* Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior 
of her lover. She had known him since she was 
a little girl in her twel!:h year. He was almost 
eighteen then, and when slie thought far more 
about a doll than a husband, he would set her 
upon his knee, and call ler his little wife. One, 
two, three years passed on, and still, whenever 
he came from college, aud as usual went to pay 
his first visit at her father’s, before he had been 
five minutes in the par!our, the door was flung 
open, and in bounded Rosalie, and claimed her 
accustomed seat. ‘The fact was, till she was 
fifteen, she was a child of a very slow growth, 
and looked the girl, when many a companion 








| of hers of the same age had begun to appear the 


woman. 

“When another vacation however came 
round, and Theodore paid his customary call, 
and was expecting his little wife as usual, the 
door opened slowly, and a tall young lady en- 
tered, and curtseying, coloured, and walked to 
a seat next the lady of the house. The visitor 
stood up and bowed, and sat down again, with- 
out knowing that it was Rosalie, 


| through the whole narrative. 
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* * Don’t you know Rosalie?’ exclaimed her 
father. 

“ € Rosalie!’ replied Theodore in an accent of 
surprise: and approached his little wile of old, 
who rose and half gave him her hand, and curt- 
seying, coloured again; and sat down again 
without having interchanged a word with him. 
No wonder—ske was four inches taller tham 
when he had Jast seen her, and her bulk had 
expanded correspondingly ; while her features, 
that half a year before gave one the idea of a 
sylph that would bound after a butterfly, ha? 
now mellowed in their expression, into thesen 
timent, the softness, and the reserve of the 
woman.” 


Tenderness, innocence, and affection, flow 
‘Theodore is 
present at a ball given by the mother of 
Rosalie ; one with whom he had found favour 
watches his looks and motions :— 


“* He came; she watched him; observed that 
he neither inquired after her nor sought for 
her; and marked the excellent terms that he 
was upon with twenty people, about whom she 
knew him to be perfectly indifferent. Women 
have a perception of the workings of the heart, 
far more quick and subtle than we have. She 
was convinced that all his fine spirits were 
forced—that he was acting a part. She sus- 
pected that while he appeared to be occupied 
with everybody but Rosalie—iosalie was the 
only body that was running in his thoughts. 
She saw him withdraw to the library; she fol- 
lowed him; found him sitting down with a book 
in his hand; perceived, from his manner of 
turning over the leaves, that he was intent on 
anything but reading.—She was satisfied that 
he was thinking of nothing but Rosalie. The 
thought that Rosalie might one day become ine 
deed his wife, now occurred to her for the thous 
sandth time, and a thousand times stronger than 
ever: a spirit diffused itself through her heart 
which had never been breathed into it before ; 
and filling it with hope and happiness, and un- 
utterable contentment, irresistibly drew if to- 
wards him. She approached him, accosted him, 
and in a moment was seated with him, hand in 
hand, upon the sofa. * * 

* As soon as the dance was done,—‘ Rosalie,’ 
said Theodore, ‘’tis almost as warm in the air 
as in the room; will you be atraid to take a 
turn with me in the garden ?” 

“ «Twill eet my shawl in a minute,’ said Ro- 
salie, ‘and meet you there;’ aud the maiden 
was there almost as soon as he. 

‘* They proceeded arm-in-arm, to the farthest 
part of the garden; and there they walked up 
and down without either sceming inclined to 
speak, as though their hearts could discourse 
through their hands, which were locked in one 
another. 

“ Rosalie!’ at last breathed Theodore. 
© Rosalie!’ breathed he a second time, before 
the expecting girl could summon courage to say 
“Well?” 

“ «TI cannot go home to-night,’ resumed he, 
‘without speaking to you.’ Yet ‘Theodore seemed 
to be in no hurry to speak; for there he stop- 
ped, and continued silent so long, that Rosalie 
began to doubt whether he would open his lips 
again. 

“ «Had we not better zo in?’ said Rosalie, 
‘I think I hear them breaking up.’ 

“ «Not yet,’ replied Theodore. 

“ ¢ They'll miss us!’ said Rosalie. 

«What of that?’ rejoined ‘Theodore. 

“ Nay,’ resumed the maid, ‘we have ree 
mained long enough, and at least allow me to 
go in.’ 

““¢ Stop but another minnte, dear Rosalie! 
imploringly exclaimed the youth. 

** € For what?’ was the maid's reply. 

* ¢ Rosalie,’ without a pause, resumed Theo- 
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dore, ‘you used to sit upon my knee, and let 
me call you wife. Are those times passed for 
ever? Dear Rosalie !—will you never let me 
take you on my knee and call you wife again ?’ 

* © When we have done with our girlhood, we 
have done with our plays,’ said Rosalie. 

* «T donot mean in play, dear Rosalie,’ cried 
Theodore. ‘ It is not playing at man and wife to 
walk, as such, out of church. Will you marry 
me, Rosalie?’ 

“* Rosalie was silent. 

** «Will you marry me ?’ repeated he. 

** Nota word would Rosalie speak. 

«** Wear me!’ cried Theodore. ‘The first 
day, Rosalie, that I took you upon my knee, 
and called you my wife, jest as it seemed to be, 
my heart was never more in earnest. That day 
I wedded you in my soul; for though you were 
a child, I saw the future woman in you, rich in 
the richest attractions of your sex. Nay, do me 
justice ; recall what you yourself have known 
of me; inquire of others. To whom did I play 
the suitor from that day? To none but you, 
although to you I did not seem to play it. Ro- 
salie! was I not always with you? Iecollect, 
now! Did a day pass, when I was at home, 
without my coming to your father’s house? 
When there were parties there, whom did I sit 
beside, but you?) Whom did I stand behind at 
the piano-forte, but you? Nay, for a whole 
night, whom have I danced with but you? 
Whatever you might have thought then, can you 
believe now, that it was merely a playful child 
that could so have engrossed me? No, Ro- 
salie! it was the virtuous, generous, lovely, 
loving woman, that I saw in the playful child. 
Rosalie! for five years have I loved you, though 
I never declared it to you till now. Do you 
think I am worthy of you? Will you give your- 
selfto me? Will you marry me? Will you sit 
upon my knee again, and let me call you wife ?’ 

“Three or four times Rosalie made an etiort 
to speak ; but desisted, as if she knew not what 
to say, or was unable to say what she wished ; 
Theodore still holding her hand. At last, ‘ Ask 
my father’s consent!’ she exclaimed, and tried to 
get away; but before she could eilect it, she was 
clasped to the bosom of Theodore, ner released 
until the interchange of the first pledge of love 
had been forced from her bashful lips! She 
did not appear, that night, in the drawing-room 

S ” 
again. 

We need not tell our readers that the 
lovers are crossed in their love, but that they 
overcome all difiiculties, and are married and 
fortunate. 

We cannot, however, conceal from our- 
selves, that, much as we admire Mr. Knowles, 
he is a little too startling in his transitions, 
and abrupt in his dialogues. He is so fond 
of moving, that moving at last becomes 
painful. ‘The Portrait,’ the last story of the 
volume, is materially injured by a desire to 
astonish the reader by this highland-fling 
kind of vivacity; there is no repose any- 
where, save in the description of the portrait 
of the heroine, which seems to have been 
well painted, and touched with a tranquil 
beauty of expression strangely at variance 
with the tale into which it is introduced. 








The Aurora Borealis, a Literary Annual. 
Edited by Members of the Socicty of 
Friends. Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Empson. 
London: Tilt. 

We announced the promised appearance of 

this work some time since—and, in common, 

we suspect, with many others, have been 
rather curious to see what sort of a volume 
our “ Friends” would produce. We certainly 
had not anticipated anything quite so gay as 
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green and gold. Let us, however, acknow- 
ledge at once that it does great credit to all 
parties; there are but two illustrations, but 
they are both good, and the ‘ View of Rokeby’ 
is most elaborately engraved by Miller; the 
literature is throughout respectable, and some 
papers are excellent. The Howitts, Bernard 
Barton, Sarah Stickney, Amelia Opie, J. H. 
Wiffen, Thomas Doubleday, J. J. Gurney, 
and H. F. Chorley, are among the known con- 
tributors; but there are clever papers by per- 
sons unknown in the literary world, and we 
should refer in proof to ‘A Day among the 
Alps,’ by ‘IT. G. Ward, and ‘ Lord Dudley’s 
Lime Quarries,’ by P. M. James. 

There is one passage in ‘ George Fox and 
his Contemporaries,’ by William Howitt, 
which we must extract :— 

“The greatness of George Fox is of so 
striking and unequivocal a character, that who- 
soever has greatness in himself, cannot fail at 
once to discover and acknowledge it in him. For 
my own part, as a member of that religious so- 
ciety which was founded through his instrumen- 
tality, I may be considered as a partial judge ; 
but I do not hesitate to avow, and they who 
know me will testify to the truth of the assertion, 
that I am, by no means, an admirer of any sect, 
as such. I am disposed rather to believe, that 
we carry our attachment to particular parties in 
the christian church, to an extent injurious to 
the interests of that universal church, and thus 
become habitually prouder of our particular 
badges and opinions,'than zealous for the simple 
truth of Christ. 1, for one, should rejoice to see 
the day when all sects should be merged in one 
wide and tolerant church, which should demand 
of its members no test, no title to admission, but 
an honest avowal of their belief in God, and in 
Jesus Christ, as his son, and the Saviour of the 
world ; leaving to every one the same liberty of 
shaping his opinions on the doctrines of the New 
Testament, by the light of his own judgment, 
and by that of the Universal Spirit which dic- 
tated the sacred writings, as we claim in all 
other matters. ‘This is my idea of the liberty of 
the Gospel. The christian world once arrived 
at this temper, we should see all sects and par- 
ties fade into nothing, and the cause of a thou- 
sand dissensions and heart-burnings annihilated 
for ever. With these views, I pride myself in 
the principles of Friends, only in so far as they 
are the principles of christianity.” 











This is admirable ; but the philosophy of 
the rest of the paper is much less to our lik- 
ing. Mr. Howitt overlooks one great and uni- 
versal truth, that persecution and fanaticism 
are twin brothers. 

We shall conclude by transferring to our 
pages a sweet little poem by Mrs. Stickney. 
The Brook and the Bird, 

BIRD. 
Little brook that windest 
On thy noisy way, 
Tell me if thou findest 
Pleasure all the day? 
Art thou ever roaming 
Where the woods are green, 
Thy bright waters foaming 
Flowery banks between? 








BROOK. 
No! through distant meadows 
[ must on my way; 
Not for evening shadows 
Would 1 wish to stay; 
Piercing as I wander 
Many a silent cell, 

While my streams meander 
Through the gloomy dell. 
BIRD. 

When the winds are howling 
O'er thy silver breast, 
And the skies are scowling, 
Findest thou no rest? 





Hast thou not a cavern 
For thy nightly home, 
Like a peaceful haven, 
Where no wild winds come ? 
BROOK, 
No! I never slumber, 
Never want the light ; 
But | watch and number 
Every star of night; 
Marking all the beauty 
Of the heavenly throng, 
Mingling joy and duty, 
As I glide along. 
BIRD. 
When the tempest lowering 
On the distant bills, 
Sends the torrent pouring 
Down thy gentle rills ; 
Art thou still believing 
Storms will cease to be, 
Never, never, gricving, 
O'er the change in thee ? 
BROOK. 
No! and for this reason, 
Will 1 know no fear, 
Each returning season 
Comes with every year. 
Thus I’m never weary 
Of the sleet and rain; 
Winter winds are dreary, 
But summer smiles again, 





Famity Crasstcat Linrary.—XXXIV. 
Euripides. Voi. 1. London: 1832, Valpy. 
The publication of the thirty-fourth number 
of this interesting series has brought us to 
the third and concluding stage in the history 
of Grecian tragedy. ‘The three great poets 
whose works have come down to us, we 
have regarded more as the representatives 
of classes, than as individual poets; we con- 
templated Aeschylus as speaking in the name 
of an age and country, when everything 
was massive and stupendous; when men 
neglected the minute circumstances in gaz- 
ing on mighty results; and when they ne- 
cessarily did so, because the rapidity of the 
changes was as unparalleled as their mag- 
nitude. Again, we regarded Sophocles as 
the poet of a time when these tremendous 
revolutions had passed from the eye to the 
memory, and were the subject of reflection, 
not observation. There remained a third 
definite period in this march ; that in which, 
from the reflections, practical rules of life 
may be deduced; when, after actual vision 
had roused the sterner emotions, and remi- 
niscences had waked the softer feelings, 
philosophy should form both into a system 
that might serve at once to guide judgment 
and correct conduct. 

It is no forced analogy that compares 
these epochs in the history of Grecian tra- 
gedy, with three definite stages in the intel- 
lectual history of human life. Wonder is 
the characteristic of the boy: he delights 
even in the extravagant sublime; the terri- 
ble compensates for its horrors by gratify- 
ing his love of high excitement; the “ sha- 
dows, clouds, and darkness” that veil from 
him the secrets of the invisible world, afford 
him more pleasure from the intensity of 
their gloom, than pain from the disappoint- 
ing check they give his daring; for the 
finite and the bounded he cares nothing, 
his soul expatiates in the limitless and eter- 
nal. The boy grows up to youth: his soul 
has been driven back from “the flaming 
walls that encircle space,” and has learned 
that there are boundaries within which its 
flight must be confined; sympathies for the 
objects within grasp, become a source of con- 
solation for the failure in the effort to attain 
what was beyond reach; the mind that was 
dazzled by sublimity derives pleasure from 
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beauty ; the heart is for the first time touched; 
and the world appears but a vast theatre 
affording countless opportunities of develop- 
ing the best affections. “ A change comes 
o'er the spirit of this dream”—alas ! it is but 
a dream, or rather, in the words of the old 
poet— 

Dream of a dream, and shadow of a shade. 
Ideality, with allits loveliness, yields to reality; 
the distant rainbow is found never to touch 
the earth; the remote landscape, so delight- 
ful in outline, becomes disgusting in detail, 
the Fata Morgana melt into air — 

Even in its glory comes the fatal shade, 

And makes it like a vision fade away ; 

Or stern misfortune takes a moisten'’d sponge 

And clean effaces all the picture out. 
Then comes the day of sober manhood : the 
masses are broken, the groups separated, 
our mind individualizes objects, and exa- 
mines them as they are. ‘The rule and the 
square are applied, calculation is exercised, 





examination is a requisite for yielding to | 


love or hatred,—we become practical—there 
is a volume of meaning in the term. 

Now we by no means pretend to assert 
that the two first stages of feeling are not 
essentially more poetical than the third; 
they are necessarily so, for ideality must be 
creative, reality gives the objects ready 
made. But we do assert, that the third class 
of feelings have also elements of poetry in 
their composition, neither so grand nor so 
beautiful as the former two, but yet yield- 


ing materials capable of receiving and re- | 


taining the stamp and impress of genius. 
And we deem it injustice to compare the 
poet who represents the third class with 
those who are personifications of the other 
two; to compare them, we mean, merely as 
poets, abstracted from all consideration of 
their peculiar position and their respective 
order. 

After having been the great favourite of 
the learned, the beloved of the age when 
“there were giants” in the land, when 
Milton sung, and Jeremy Taylor preached, 
Euripides has of late been hurled from his 
high estate, and the entire multitude of 
critics speed, like a Roman mob in the days 
of Tiberius, to have a kick at the fallen. 
Schlegel denounces him as the desecrator 
of tragedy; the daring sacrilegious, who 
dragged the deity from the shrine into the 
porch, who made the temple a thorough- 
fare for the vulgar herd, instead of reserving 
it as a sanctuary for the pure, and compel- 
ling the profane to worship at a distance. 
Every syllable of the weighty charge is of 
course repeated in the Edinburgh Review, 
by whose writers Schlegel is regarded as the 
legislator of the critical world ; and they add 
the fresh gravamen, or rather the inexpiable 
sin, that Euripides was ignorant of Scotch 
philosophy, and had certain theories of his 
own not easy to be reconciled with the dog- 
mas of Dugald Stewart. ‘“ When we critics 
agree, our agreement is wonderful.” Unfor- 
tunately for the poor bard, that wicked wit 
Aristophanes called him in plain terms “ a 
radical”—the mere insinuation would have 
been enough—but the charge in direct 
terms—a charge also to which poor Euri- 
pides should plead — 

Pudet hee opprobria nobis, 

Et dici potuisse et non potuisse refelli, 
brought upon his head all the terms of vitu- 
peration that criticism in its wildest intole- 





rance ever devised; and we record with 
equal surprise and pleasure, that he was 
charitably allowed to be a poet of some 
merit. 

We think that one half of the discussions 
that have taken place on the subject —and 
perhaps we could with truth assign a much 
larger proportion—have confused a class of 
poetry with an individual poet. 

We prefer regarding Euripides in relation 
to his own school of poetry, to entering into 
an estimate of his character, as compared to 
men with whom he had little, indeed almost 
nothing, in common. His first merit is an 
intimate knowledge of the workings of the 
human heart, a shrewd perception of the 
meaner motives that mingle with those which 
instigate to noble deeds, and a thorough 
contempt for all that was merely factitious 
and conventional. He is, in consequence, 
an instructive writer, and in his eflorts to 
convey a practical lesson, he rarely feels any 
seruple about the means. His analysis of 
the workings of passion, is always powerful, 
and generally pleasing; but his examina- 
tion of all the motives is sometimes tedious 
and even repulsive :—for, after all our expe- 
ricnee, we wish to believe in the existence of 
pure virtue unalloyed by a particle of selfish- 
But for this weakness, if it be a weak- 
ness, Euripides had no merey: even the 
demi-gods and heroes could not escape his 
scrutinizing search after frailty: his Hereules 
is a little of the bully, and more than a little 
of the glutton; his Menclaus, “as pretty a 
scoundrel as we could desire to meet.” For 
the legends of the olden time, he had no 
mercy ; he pragmatized with a vigour which 
might have excited the envy of Rudbeck, 
and driven Keightley insane ; his Myth had 
lost all the graces it derived from the super- 


ness, 








iatural, and was an ancedote or a history of 


men like ourselves. 

He wrote not for the educated, but the 
general public; and there appears to be some 
ground for the suspicion, that he was anxious 
to inculeate democratic principles, and that 
there was a political design in his exposure 
of the faults and follies of greatness. From 
this, it follows almost as a necessary conse- 
quence, that many of his soliloquies are more 
rhetorical than poetical, and that his style 
must frequently descend from its tragic dig- 
nity, to the neutral ground where tragedy 
and the higher comedy meet. ‘The mana; 
ment of his plots is not always felicitous; 
and the introduction of a prologue, to detail 
the preliminary action, is sometimes tiresome. 
He adopted this custom, we believe, to gratify 
the great mass of the spectators, for even an 
Athenian mob, with all its refinement, had 
not always a stock of patience sufficient to 
wait for the slow developement of the story. 
His choral odes have too much the character 
of independent lyrics: they possess more 
artificial and less natural beauty, than those 
of his predecessors. Like them, however, 
Euripides bears the impress of his own age ; 
the age when battles had dwindled into skir- 
mishes, when petty states contended instead 
of mighty nations, when the intrigues of fac- 
tion were substituted for the display of states- 
manship. He is the poet of real life, of the 
society in which he lived and moved; and 
to blame him for having neglected the ideal, 
is to blame him for having lived in a period 
of petty bustle, and incessant, though not 
very efficient activity. 








We have sketched rather the school to 
which Euripides belonged, than the poet 
himself. We readily confess, that it is a 
school of which the faults are, and must be, 
as striking as the merits ; but we deny that it 
should be excluded from the sections of Par- 
nassus. Of that school, Euripides was the 
best, not only of his own day, but of all that 
have since appeared. Compare him not with 
Aeschylus and Sophocles,—for the points of 
resemblance are few andindefinite,—but com- 
pare him with Racine or Corneille, and we 
confidently anticipate a verdict. 

In one respect, he closely resembles our 
own Shakspeare; he is a faithful delineator 
of “a mind diseased,” deeply skilled in the 
pathology of the soul; from the first move- 
ment of passion, to its reigning paramount in 
the breast, and thence to the period when it 
mounts to frenzy. His pictures of insanity, 
whether partial or total, have about them a 
reality which makes the blood run cold. 
Here, indeed, there could be no idealism— 
he describes the awful calamity best, who 
describes it in all its horrible minuteness. 

From nature, he inherited a feeling and 
tender heart, alive to every generous affec- 
tion; in many instances, circumstances 
“check’d his noble rage,” but they could 
not “freeze the genial current of his soul” ; 
that still rolled on in light and loveliness, and 
lent a magic and soft grace to every object 
mirrored on its gentle surface. 


Nights of the Round Table; or, Stories of 
Aunt Jane and her Friends. By the Author 
of ‘The Diversions of Hollycot,’ &e. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd; London: 
Simpkin & Marshall. 


Tur remembrance of the first series, induced 
us to open the second with the hope of in- 
struction and pleasure, and we have not been 
disappointed. ‘The stories are not so nume-~- 
rous, nor so varied as they were in the other, 
but they take a wider range, and have rather 
a deeper interest. Those who wish to know 
how a family should be brought up—doing 
their duty alike to God and man, will find 
ereat profit in the account of ‘The Quaker 
Family ;’ nor is the tale of ‘The two Scotch 
Williams,’ to be passed over, as some of our 
old writers say, with a dry foot; it is told 
with great ease and simplicity, as the follow- 
ing passage sufficiently shows :— 

“In one of the most sterile, moorland parishes, 
a region of heather and moss, in the Upper 
Ward of Clydesdale, lived an honest, poor 
couple, who, among several children, had a son 
named William, a lively, intelligent, and active 
boy, whom his mother loved, and the neighbours 
liked. When William had been at school for 
about five years, though occasionally away at 
herding, at peats, or harvest work, his parents, 
having otherchildren to educate, began to grudge 
the expenses of William's learning, for what 
with one branch and another, he cost them 
nearly two shillings a quarter. It was fortunate 
that the schoolmaster’s conscience compelled 
him, about this time, to declare, that he could 
do no more for William. He was Dux of the 
school, read Horace well, and Homer tolerably, 
and his penmanship was a marvel in the Upper 
Ward, which, however, was not saying much, 
It would be a shame, and a sin, to consign such 
bright parts and high classical attainments to the 
plough-tail. William's parents were very willing 
to believe this; and as an opportunity offered 
to place him as an apprentice with a small sur- 
geon apothecary, a friend of the schoolmaster’s, 
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in the city of Glasgow, his whole kindred made | 


a push to raise the supplies necessary to make 
‘Willie a doctor.’ One aunt gave a pair of 
home-knit hose perhaps; and a grand-dame a 
coarse linen shirt or two, with a better one for 
Sundays ; for every grand-dame and matron had, 
in those simple days, her household stores of 
linen. The old shoes clouted for common wear, 
a new pair in the chest, four days of the parish 
tailor, who, with his apprentice, worked in all 
the cottages and farm houses at sixpence a-day, 
compieted the equipment of our hero: the tailor 
displaying some extra flourishes on the rade 


staple of William's blue coat, as his handywork | 


might haply be seen in so magnificent a place 
as the Candleriggs of Glasgow. His entire 
equipment cost the family 1/. 8s.; but it is not 


every day a son is launched into life, and they | 


were determined to do it respectably. And now 
the rainy November morning was come when 
William, mounted behind his father, set out for 
the capital of the West, boys and girls shouting 
good wishes after him from the school-house 
green, and maids and matrons bestowing solemn 
blessings on ‘ blithe Willie’ as he rode past. 

* Behold him now established with the iden- 
tical widow, who, twelve years before, had enter- 
tained the schoolmaster, when he attended the 
University, at a pension of four shillings per 
weelt; but Willie, asa boy, was received at a 
more reasonable rate. His board was two shil- 
lings and sixpence, of which his master was to 
pay one-half. His mother’s share was to be 
paid in rural produce, for though neither butter 
nor meat were very plentiful in the Upper Ward, 
money was still more scarce. William’s heart 
had never sunk, till next morning that his father, 
having first shared his porridge and butter-milk, 
returned thanks after their meal, in what ap- 
peared an earnest prayer for the preservation of 
his boy amid the snares and temptations of life, 
aud for a blessing upon him.” 


There are many such passages: nor let 


our readers turn away lightly from these short | 
and simple annals—they tell the true story | 
of the life of an eminent man, Dr. William | 


Cullen. We owe many thanks to the fair 
authoress, for her instructive book; and to 
Oliver & Boyd, for making it their business 


to encourage the production of works as | 


elegant as they are beneficial. 








Heath's Book of Beauty. By L.E.L. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 
Or this work we had resolved to say no more. 
The publication came halting after the trade 
ertticism at a distance that was truly ridi- 
culous; but one passage in the preface is, 
under cireumstances, a jewel worth picking 
out and holding up to admiration. , 

“There are few ‘partial friends’ now-a- 
days,” says the amiable writer, “ whose pre- 
vious praise or advice gives you a forctaste of 
the critical futurity that awaits you: your 
manuscript goes from the desk to the press, 
and from the press to the public, to stand or 
fall by a judgment which casts no shadows 
before.” 

Now this is unjust; we have known this 
lady's works quoted three months, and 
reviewed three weeks before publication 
in the Literary Gazette: 
therefore that the race of partial friends” is 
not extinct; and it would be strange indeed 
if such persons could not give a foretaste of 
the critical future. 


i 


we must think | 





| Romance in Ireland ; or, the Siege of May- 
| nooth, 2vols. London: Ridgway. 


Tuer is no species of composition that re- | 


quires greater extent and variety, both of 
information and of talent, than the historical 
novel; there is none which has been more 
frequently attempted by writers, whose know- 
ledge and whose powers were utterly inade- 
quate to the task. When the novel-reader 
becomes for the first time a novel-writer, he 
deems that his invention will be tasked only 
for the supply and combination of circum- 
stances ;—character, manners, and costume 
are, with him, secondary considerations ; the 
plot and its developement claim his chief re- 
| gard—he asks himself, what is a novel but a 
fictitious history? and what is history but 
the narrative of events? From these premises, 
he infers, that if he can discover any inter- 
esting event in the pages of history, a great 
part of his labour will be saved, and all that 
remains for him to do, alter the selection has 


as many circumstances as will swell out the 
historian’s sketch toa size that will fill the 
novelist’s volumes. 

But the reasoning of such an author is 
fundamentally wrong: the design of histori- 
cal fiction ought not to be the illustration of 
any event, however important,—but the ex- 
hibition of the manners that characterize a 
particular period; the analysis of the feelings 
by which men were actuated ; and the display 
ot the probable motives, which, in a given 
age, exercised the greatest influence over 
action. Why do we value ‘Old Mortality’ 
| and ‘Ivanhoe’? not assuredly for the relation 
| of the oe wars in the one, or the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


contest between Richard and John in the 
other ; but because we have an internal pic- 
ture of man at periods of high excitement—a 
probable delineation of the effect produced 
by such periods on the modes of thought 
and the motives of action—and a wondrous 
illustration of the reciprocal efiect of the mind 
on manners, and manners on the mind. 
Burley is a true character belonging to the 
Cameronian period; and the truth would not 
be weakened, if it was proved that no such 
person had ever existed. The propensities 
of men are naturally very similar in every 
age and country; but their modification by 
external circumstances, stamps individuality 
on character. ‘The reality of Burley consists 
in his possessing certain propensities which 
experience teaches us belong to man, and in 
finding a direction given to these propensities, 
by the peculiarities of his situation. The 
test of atrue character is its consistency : 
we should be shocked to find Buricy display- 
ing the reckless daring of the Templar, or 
the simple brutality of Front de Boeuf; yet he 
possesses many natural attributes in common 
with both, and had he lived in their day, and 
been placed in the same circumstances, it is 
possible that his enthusiasm would have 
i been changed for infidelity, his sectarian 
ambiticn altered into battling for luis class or 
| 





order. 
| Another and more frequent error of histo- 
| rical novelists, is to suppose, that a romance 
| may be composed for the purpose of’ illus- 
| trating some historical character. In this, 
they falsely suppose that they have the autho- 
rity of Sir Walter Scott, and regard the Cru- 
| saders not so much an attempt to exhibit the 
manners of the crusading age, as an eflort to 


been made, is to add from his own invention | 











give us a fancy-portrait of the Lion-hearted 
Richard. But they are not aware, that 
Richard in the romance of ‘ The Crusaders,’ 
is wholly unlike Richard in the History of 
the Crusades; few, indeed, are the traits 
they possess in common: the former is the 
embodied personification of the sublimity of 
chivalry ; the latter was unprincipled, unge- 
nerous, mean, grasping, and avaricious; far 
more like Front de Beeuf than the royal friend 
of Ivanhoe. But is this any objection to the 
truth of the character pourtrayed by Sir 
Walter Scott? No—Scott delineates a con- 
ceivable character acting under conceivable 
circumstances ; and the effect is a truth, be- 
cause there is nothing inconsistent in the 
portraiture. The value of Scott’s characters 
is, that they are at once individuals, and re- 
presentatives of classes ; they interest us from 
the first cause, and instruct us from the second. 

From the principles we have briefly la- 
boured to illustrate, it follows that the writer 
of historical fictions must not base his story 
on a simple historical narrative ; he must 
not imagine that he could write a novel illus- 
trating Elizabeth's reign, by simply consuit- 
ing the pages of Hume, or that he could 
manufacture a romance of the Lower Empire, 
from the suggestions of Gibbon. In neither 


| case will he obtain the knowledge of the pre- 


valent opinions, prejudices, and passions, 
characterizing the classes of society in the 
age and country where his story is laid, nor 
the means of individualizing the persons of 
his narrative so as to make them distinct. 
He may have “ the brave Gyas and the brave 
Cloanthus,” but he will fail to interest us in 
the bravery of either hero. 

We have been led to these observations, 
hy the perusal of ‘ Romance in Ireland ;’ it 
is manifestly, the work of a young author, 
and probably of a young man; it displays 
considerable but rather unregulated talents— 
no small power of conception, but some want 
of skill in delineation. It is unfortunately 
written in direct opposition to all the princi- 
ples which we hold essential to historical fic- 
tions. ‘The writer labours to illustrate an 
event, not a period, in Irish history ; he has 
endeavoured to give the portraitures of real 
persons rather than of true characters ; he 
has consulted the sweeping generalities of 
Leland, and left unsearched the minute par- 
ticulars that lie scattered through the cotem- 
porary annalists and state papers. 

The purport of the work is to celebrate the 
insurrections of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald in 
the reign of Henry VIII.; by a very slight 
change, and that chiefly in the names of 
persons and places, the work would equally 
serve for any insurrection in any country. 
In the whole book there is not a single cha- 
racter that could be identified as of necessity 
belonging to the country or the age. Even 
the scenery is indefinite; the features of 
Glendalough, one of the most singular com- 
binations of lake and mountain in the world, 
are presented to us with a confused indistinct- 
ness that utterly destroys their individuality. 
We make this statement with regret, because 
we believe the author to be capable of better 
things, and to have been misled by the hasty 
adoption of a false model, and by a mis- 
taken view of the proper objects of historical 
romance, 
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Anew Atlas of England and Wales. Part 1. Lon- 
don: Duncan. 


Tuts work is surely cheap enough: here are | 
four large folio maps for fourshillings. The Atlas | 
will consist of forty-three maps altogether, and | 


be completed therefore in eleven numbers. 
“The maps of each county are divided into 





hundreds; the parks and seats of the nobility | 


are denoted ; the distances of the towns from 
the metropolis, as well as from the principal 
towns in the county, shown ; the rivers, canals, 
&c. described, &c. 

“The great and important changes that have 
so recently taken place in the parliamentary 
representation of the kingdom are rendered ob- 
vious to the eye on these county maps, by the 
insertion of various distinguishing marks and re- 
ferences. In addition to this, the ditivrent poll- 
ing places are marked, and the district divisions 
may be seen by referring to the hundreds: so 
that, in fact, each map carries with it the local 
alterations effected by Schedules A, B, C, &c. of 
the Reform Bill.” 

Thus much is announced in the Prospectus, 
and we can add, that the maps are clear and 
well-executed. 





Selections from the Old Testament; or, the Reli- 
gion, Morality, and Poetry, of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, arranged under Heads. By Sarah Austiu. 
London: Wilson. 

THERE can be no doubt of the excellent in- 

tentions of the compiler of this work; yet we 

are not at all prepared to say, that the work 
itself was either wanting or desirable. It has, 
however, been arranged with care, and an atten- 
tive perusal by young persons, cannot fail to be 
merally serviceable. ‘The question with us, is, 
why not submit to them the Bible itself? Mrs. 

Austin, however, differs from us, and her opi- 

nion is entitled to great weight—nothing but 

a conviction of the utility of such a work could 

have induced her to undertake it; and we wish 

it success, acknowledging, that it may, perhaps, 
be beneficially made a class school-book for 
young children. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


LINES WRITTEN AFTER READING SIR 
EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE, 
BY MRS. FLETCHER. 

(Late Miss Jewsbury.) 

[To those who have not yet perused the above-named 
‘Narrative,’ it may not be impertinent to mention, 
that it relates the Robinson-Crasoe adventures of a 
noble-minded husband and wife shipwrecked on a 
desert island,in 1733—their mode of living there—their 
discovery of ancient treasure, supposed to have been 
hidden by Buccaneers—their subsequent visit to Eng- 
land, and measures for colonizing the island—their 
plans, difficulties, and complete success, terminated 
only by the dispersal of the colony, through the ma 
chinations of the court of Spain. Whether the * Nar- 
rative’ be truth touched by fancy, or fancy working on 
truth, the result is equally captivating; and whether 
they belong to tale or history, the characters of Sir 
Edward Seaward and his lady equally excite interest 
and challenge admiration. ]} 





Brave beauteous pair! if e’er indeed 
Your names were clothed in mortal weed ; 
If ye are more than lovely gleams, 
Whose dwelling is the land of dreams: 
Bright phantoms from the far-off shore 
Of rich romance and fairy lore : 
A fable new, or history old, 
With quaintness framed, with sweetness told; 
I ask not, heed not; love more strong, 
Belief more firm, though said in song, 
Would scarcely fill my heart and eye, 
If I had seen ye live and die. 
And, send the heart on pilgrimage 
Through many a land, to many a shrine 
Of saint and hero, chief and sage, 
Where shall it mect one more divine ? 








It find ye in your island-cave, 
Or see ye, scarcely less serene, 
The storm-tried wanderers of the wave ; 
Whether ye walk your shelly isle, 
A lovely, but a lonely pair, 
Your only pride each other's smile, 
And but each other’s weal your care: 
Your Eden bliss, your Eden calm, 
Your toil, and rest, and peaceful sway, 
Blent with that hope-difiusing balm— 
How blessed were ye day by day, 
Within that bright and hidden bay! 
And scarce less sweet to watch at last 
Your pure hearts amid riches vast, 
That strange, forgotten, antique store, 
That brings to mind Arabian lore. 
To see you, on your gorgeous prize, 
By men and times long vanished, moulded, 
Gaze, with the innocent surprise 
Of Eve, when first her flowers unfolded ; 
With such sweet fear of evil lurking 
Amid your treasure’s golden show, 
Which had Eve of the serpent’s working, 
The world had not by her found woe. 
Brave beauteous pair! yet nobler still, 
When with high thoughts and steady will 
We see ye not alone, but wearing 
Honours, and such grave office bearing, 
As only lofty spirits teel 
In their true burden, joy, or weal! 
Your lonely isle a peopled state 
Become, and ye its human fate ; 
A little Zidon on the waters, 
Of busy sons and smiling daughters ; 
A peace-engirdled spot, that shows 
How deserts blossom like the rose ; 
Till cold intrigue and state-born wile 
Forbade that it should longer smile, 
But as of old, become again 
A wilderness upon the main, 
Each vale untilled, untrod each plain ! 
That isle is yet on Ocean's breast, 
But ye are in one erave at rest— 
An English grave: O knew | where 
Couches such dust of brave and fair! 
Perchance cathedralled marble holds, 
With angel forms, and massive folds 
Of drapery round the lettered urn, 
(Where sometimes more than truth we learn,) 
Holds, and reveals in stately phrase, 
Relics too sacred far for praise. 
Perchance removed from stall and quire, 
In some sweet nest of wood and rill, 
Where, over trees, a low, grey spire 
Looks on its hamlet green and still; 
Where the few simple”peasants seen, 
Know little of what once hath been ;— 
Perchance within that rustic mound 
A mouldering monument is found ; 
Its gold grown dim, and all defaced, 
Scroll and device with which once graced : 
Yet when the slanting sun pours in 
At eve his broad and steady smile, 
There pondering heart and eye may win 
Memorials of the desert isle ; 
And of the noble pair who made 
So long their dwelling in its shade, 
And thence by statesmen exiled home, 
Died, neath their own manorial dome! 
Idle my dream ? 
But dre 


I know it well; 
ums are ever for the shell. 








EXTRACTS FROM A LADY’S LOG-BOOK.- 


(NOT KEPT FOR THE ADMIRALTY.) 


{A Lady’s Log-book will interest the general reader, 
by its novelty, but to the many friends of the admired 
writer, this will have great personal interest. ] 

Srrakine of the seaafter twenty-four hours 
experience, I am inclined to speak of it with 
high delight ; but my praise cannot be very 
discriminating, since the greater portion of 
the twenty-four hours has been spent at 











| or conversation in hand. 





anchor. Very smooth, pleasant voyaging 
this ; no sickness, no rolling, no disagreeable 
of any kind; as the man when he lay at the 
foot of the hill he had to mount, said—“ Oh 
that this were working !"—so I say, Oh, that 
this were sailing. However, such lazy motion 
is not likely to continue. ‘To-morrow, to 
adopt the phraseology of I'rancis Moore, we 
may probably “ expect sickness more or less,” 
and couches may probably rob the dinner- 
table of passengers and appetites. However, 
come it may, as come it will, | am inclined 
to promise myself much positive pleasure 
from our long sojourn on the waters. There 
is a novelty in all the ship arrangements, a 
contrivance, that interests me no little, and 
that, to speak truth, have done more to rob 
departure from England of melancholy, than 
any considerations of a more exalted nature. 
William Howitt says in his Book of the 
Seasons—* Thanks be to God for mountains!” 
Jam more than ever inclined to say, “ Thanks 
be to God for trifles!” ‘They are sources of 
pleasure, and may be made sources of benefit ; 
often, by turning an annoyance intoan amuse- 
ment. ‘Thus, our cabin, though one of the two 
best in the ship, for convenience, light, air, 
and size, has a rether ludicrous drawback : 
a good portion of some eighty dozen of poul- 
try, ducks, geese, fowls, pigeons, &c. &c. 
have their local habitation in pens over our 
heads; and all day, and almost all night, they 
peck, crow, quack, gabble and quarrel ac- 
cording to their several natures. ‘The sound 
of their beaksresembles a shower of hail ; they 
are of necessity cramped for room, and, like 
children, are always crying out for food. 
They disturb one grievously, but then they 
amuse ; and when, at daybreak, their cries 
are joined by the low of our three cows, the 
grunt of some of our twenty pigs, and the 
bleating of a few of our sixty sheep, I am 
transported to a farm-yard. 

— I believe the true log of the day, would 
be simply, “ All's ° lowever, there are 
degrees of sickness as of stature, and I only 
attained to pretty decided uneasiness. Lying 
down cured me; something too might be 
efieeted by the conversation of a character so 
original, and so native to seas and ships, that 
she deserves a place in one of Mr. Cooper's 
nautical novels. She is my voyaging atten- 
dant, and, having in asimilar capacity made 
seventeen voyages to and from India, five 
of them in this vessel, may be said to have 
no home but the water. Monsieur Forbin 
was deeply oflended by meeting a lady's maid 
with a pink parasol at the foot of one of the 
pyramids of Egypt—the real lady's maid, 
with or without the pink parasol, is far more 
inappropriate en shipboard. But my treasure 
of the deep belongs not to this species. Staid, 
straight, Scotch, and respectable, her heart 
and accent full of the Tweed, and her talk 
of all quarters of the world. Something of 
a merchant too,—trading at all the touching 
points, and, from a collection of red morocco 
Bibles to stores of ribbons and pins, having 
articles for barter from England to the poles. 
Add to this, a memory that isa perfect New- 
gate Calendar for Scotland, with such sea 
habitudes, that from the poop to the galley, 
she is at home, is never tired, never out of 
temper, and never without a history appro- 
priate or inappropriate to the book, matter, 
I have called her 
Sea Kitty—and here at least she will never 
lose the name. On land she is like many 
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others—on the ocean she is like nothing but 
herself: in her eves, the sea, like the king, can 
do no wrong, and next to the ocean, the 
captain :—her temporary master and mistress 
whilst faithfully served, and duly had in 
honour in all matters touching ¢heir world, 
the land, are somewhat regarded as children 
in whatever touches hers—the ocean: she 
is a nautical Leatherstocking. 

— To-day we may be said really to have 
commenced our voyage. Our pilot is gone, 
and the last faint trace of the Devonshire 
coast is melted into the sky; I watched it 
gradually disappear, rock, headland and cul- 
tivated hill, so that I should recognize par- 
ticular fields again by their shape—yet, con- 
trary to all the declarations of poetry and 
fiction, the farewell look affected me singu- 
larly little. ‘The truth is, that occasions for 
great emotion are rarely times of great 





emotion; we are the slaves of passing 
events and necessities ; and even against my 
will, the beauty and novelty of the scene 
charmed away sadness. Last night, the 
wind was fair for our purpose, (blowing us 
out of the channel,) but it was rather rough, 
and the sea was splendid; the magnificent 
swelling of the waves, the dazzling foam of | 
their curled heads running hither and thither | 
—with the bright and quiet stars looking | 

| 


down from above—all awoke wonder, how 
one could be a pilgrim of the waters, and | 
ever yield to poor, vain, foolish thoughts ! 
And yet, alas! both with one’s self, and 
others, folly and vanity come to sea !—to sea, 
where one seems to have breath and being 
immediately in the presence of Deity! 

An event occurred just as dinner was served, 
and, tothe utter discomfiture of curls, all the 
ladies hastened on deck to see a steamer 
from Portugal hailed. We had not been 
long enough from land to regard it with much 
sentiment ; added to which, the vessel was 
such an ugly common thing, with such a 
crewish looking crew, that I thought we did 
them too much honour by standing to have 
our curls blown out. Our captain wanted 
information of the two Dons, Pedro and 
Miguel; the master of the steamer cared 
for nothing but the bearing of the Scilly 
Islands. After a little mutual trumpeting, 
we separated ; certainly the steamer bore 
away at a gallant rate, but looking as ugly 
as possible, the picture of a fat woman with 
her arms a-kimbo, or of three single boats 
rolled into one. I dislike steam-boats : there 
is nothing calm in their speed, or dignified 
in their motion; on they go, splashing and 
dashing, the bullies of the water, or, when 
their smoke is visible—Beelzebub’s frigates. 

— We areinthe Bay—and, if itis generally 
what it has been to us, in the much calum- 
niated Bay of Biscay. The seais quiet, and 
the wind so fair, that its continuance would 
blow us to Madeira in aweek. It seems 
magical : in five days we have traversed the 
space that this very ship and captain have 
been, beforetime, three weeks in accomplish- 
ing. Whilst our present propitious circum- 
stances hold, except the want of newspapers, 
and a hall-door to walk out at, we have no 
need of land. I have just cut a pine; we 
have fresh fruit, bread, and vegetables every 
day. Wonderful is the ingenuity of man! 
More wonderful still the protecting kindness 
of Providence! Here are we floating in 
ease and security over this fathomless, and, 





to the eye, illimitable element. On deck, 


our band is playing all kinds of home tunes, 
and there comes a strange blending of the 
dashing of waves, the boatswain’s whistle, 
and ‘I'd be a Butterfly,’ waltzes, and qua- 
drilles—sounds of English towns and streets. 
With regard to the said band, music is music 
at sea, and it behoves one not to be finical, 
otherwise discontented recollections might 
arise of orchestras one has heard in days of 
yore. 
able, because its mere noise brightens the 
spirits, sets people talking, and by the time 
we reach Bombay, our musicians may have 
learned to play in time. ‘The orders transmitted 
to them (in nautical phrase) are amusing— 
they are playing an ugly tune, or a pretty one 
badly—* Bid those fellows take a reef in” — 
or they suddenly stop—‘ Ask those fellows 
why they have hove to,” says the captain to 
the steward, a person grave as Sancho’s in 
the island of Barrataria. These poor fellows 
(the musicians) occupy an anomalous position 
on board. ‘They are to play morning, noon, 
and night, should we require them to do so; 
they play us to dress, and to meals; they 
play to keep the men in step when the anchor 
is weighed, and yet upon occasion they have 
to haul ath te ropes and go aloft,—as Words- 
worth says, 
Something between a hindrance and a help. 


If one of them fell into the sea, we should 
note them by their instruments, (fell over- 


| and thus for five months the church of Clichy 


suffered a syncope. Wearied at length with 


; the Archbishop's obstinacy, the parishioners 


betook themselves to the Abbé Chatel, who sent 


| them one of his é/éves for Curé. The mayor re- 


sisted his instalment in the church; but the 


| municipal council out-voted the mayor—took 


possession of the church ; and the entire popu- 
lation of Clichy declared themselves of the 


| religion and followers of the Abbé Chatel. The 


However, any music is at times valu- | 


Curé styled himself such by the grace of God, 


| and the election of the people. 


| tantamount to our lawn sleeves. 


The natural accidents of all human affairs 
ensued in these proceedings,—viz., all parties 
committed blunders and absurdities. First, thie 
Pope of Rome issued a Bull of excommunica- 
tion against the Abbé Chatel—the most efiec- 
tual puif in Europe,—I recommend it to Bur- 
lington Street,—and the Abbé’s church over- 
flowed in consequence. Upon this the Abbé set 
up for a bishop, and put on a violet rochet— 
This was un- 
fortunate, for the Abbé d’Auzon, curé of Clichy, 
scorned to take an inferior rank, and, relying 
on the dignity of an elect of the people, dis- 


| claimed the new bishop’s supremacy. A schism 


board, the key bugle, &c.) for they seem musi- | 


cal abstractions. 


[To be continued.) 





CHATEL’S NEW CATHOLICISM. 
Paris, Nov. 19, 1832. 
Tir Revolution of July flung the French 
clergy into such excessive ill-humour with their 
flocks,—above all, with the Parisian population, 
—that the ecclesiastics showed their sulkiness 
in every possible way. ‘They made mighty dif- 
ficulties in christening or in burying ; demanded 
billets de confession as a preliminary io marriage ; 


and created a world of scandal by shutting their | 


church doors against divers devout corpses, 
Some of the clergy thought fit to be less rigid, 
and were well received and rewarded for the same 
at Louis Philippe’s court. Amongst others, the 
Abbé Chatel thought the liberal side of religious 
opinion the best to follow. Ie opened achapel, 
said mass in French, threw off the authority of 
the Pope, and vowed, at the same time, that he 
was Catholic ; and gave himself liberty to marry 
himself and others, comme bon lui semblera. 

An accident gave to the Abbé Chatel’s church 
great accession of importance. Clichy-la-Ga- 
renne, near Paris, is a good-sized town and 
parish. The curate thereof was a hot-headed 
Carlist, legitimist, and ultra-Montan. He would 
have no tricolor flag upon his church; he de- 
nounced the National Guard as a heathen and 
Jacobin institution; and withstood all injunc- 
tions to sing the Domine, salve fac Philippum 
regem. He chid his congregation from the altar, 
and literally told them one Sunday, that “ they 
might all go and be F 

The French are, in general, much of the 
mind of Pope’s Sir Balaam, viz., are too busy 
to go to church themselves, but send their 
wives instead. The wives complained of having 
been disposed of so summarily by the dispenser 
of divine judgments; and the husbands took 
revenge by the still more summary proceeding 
of beating the curate out of the parish. They 
then, like God-fearing men, asked the Arch- 
bishop of Paris to send them another. The 
prelate refused to institute any other than the 
old—the Clichyites would have none of hin— 








was the consequence. D'Auzon kept Clichy, 
as well as the church upon the Boulevard; 
whilst Chatel retired to a very spacious barn in 
the Faubourg St. Martin, which he calls his 
Eglis 

Hither curiosity led me, as well as hundreds, 
—nayvy, thousands, for it was full to suffocation, 
The form of worship was that of the Mass in 
French; and the music certainly excellent, but 
rather operatic. The Host had been but just 
elevated, when the band played the quadrilles 
of ‘ Robert le Diable.’ This was somewhat in- 
appropriate ; but, as every one sceme d con- 
tented and delighted except myself, I repressed 
my saltatory inclinations, and looked as devout 
as possible. 

The Abbé’s sermon was, however, the prin- 
cipal attraction; amd as it had been announced 
as declaratory of his principles, I waited for it 
with impatience. Chatel is a stout, young, dark- 
haired man, florid and healthy, without any of 
that muladive air—the general concomitant of 
enthusiasm. There was nothing Irvingish about 
him: all seemed rational and calculated. He 
has a most powerful voice,—of very great effect 
with the French, who are easily fascinated with 
sound. 

The sermon was a very rational one. He 
undertook to prove, that a belief in Christianity 
was not in the least incompatible with philoso- 
phy, even with Voltairianism. Miracles, creeds, 
dogmas, were all idle ; and everything that was 
incomprehensible was nonsense. Protestants 
and Papists were alike a set of fanatics; since 
common sense could tolerate no more than a 
form of worship symbolical of nothing at all. 
He exposed, with considerable felicity, the late 
tricks and miracles of the Jesuit party; he 
ridiculed the Croix de Mignet,—that attested 
miracle of the year 1826; and spoke of the 
Bible itself, if received literally, with dis- 
respect. ‘The end of the sermon was reserved 
for the purpose of showing how favourable 
the new system was to the developement of 
liberty. Churchmen, he said, for the future, 
should never meddle with temporal affairs ; but 
by leaving laics perfectly free to follow the im- 
pulse of progrés and the tide of the mouvement, 
establish a creed and a church which would be 
in alliance with the people, as Catholicism had 
ever been in league with absolute power. On 
this argument he much insisted. “ You think 
to conquer Papism, because you despise it,” 
said he: “ you think, by remaining isolated and 
unbelieving, to combat a body that remains 
united and endowed with faith. Your hope is 
vain: it will outlive you—it will conquer you, 
unless, like it, you also unite, form a congrega- 


e Primatiale. 
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tion against it, and an antagonist creed, that 
may defy the traditions of Popery.” 

Such was the doctrine I heard expounded to 
an admiring audience; and it disgusted me. I 
understand scepticism, and I understand belief ; 
but a juste milieu betwixt things that suffer no 
medium, is contemptible. It struck me, that 
the only foundation of the Abbé Chatel’s religion 
was clap-trap, and as such I made it my bow. 

The amusing part of it, is the retention of 
the epithet Catholic—the flag of Protestantism 
would have attracted no followers. The un- 
educated classes are, even in their unbelief, 
prejudiced by the old abhorrence in which the 
Huguenots were held. Novelty and contrast, 


too, are everything in religion, as in fashion. | 


Now, a new Protestant doctrine would be 
hackneyed, since reform has exhausted its cate- 
gories. New Catholicism appears feasible ; 
and yet a more atrocious absurdity never came 
from the spirit of sectarianism. Rr. 





IMPROVEMENT OF ROADS. 


In Mr. Babbage’s excellent work on ‘The 
Economy of Machinery and Manufactures,’ 
reference is made to a report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 


into the amount of tolls proper to be placed on | 


steam carriages ; and from which report an ex- | , Sp A ‘wena as 
constant subject of diversity of opinion and 


tract is given, wherein is mentioned a very in- 
geniously constructed instrument, invented for 
the purpose of correctly ascertaining the com- 
parative amount of resistance offered by the 
surfaces of roads of ditlerent construction, to 
the passing over of coaches and other vehicles. 
The perusal of that work, and of the report re- 
ferred to, has Jed us to inquire more minutely 
into the subject, and to examine the instrument 
itself with some degree of attention, as affording 
the means of acquiring, by actual experiment, 
the precise amount of power required to perform 
a given amount of work on dillerent roads. 

Mr. Telford, engineer to the Parliamentary 
Commissioners for improving the mail-coach 
road from London to Holyhead, states in one 
of his reports, that the machine was invented 
by the assistant engineer, Mr. John Macneill, 
and that a series of experiments had been gone 
into between London and Shrewsbury, the 
general results of which were, that the power 
required to draw the carriage in which the in- 
strument was placed, was equal to the following 
comparative resistances: on well made pave- 
ments, 33 lbs; on a broken stone road, upon a 
rough pavement foundation, 46 lbs; on a broken 
stone surface upon a bottoming of concrete 
formed of Parker’s cement and gravel, 46 lbs; 
on a broken stone surface on old flint road, 
65 Ibs; and on a gravel road, 147 Ibs. He also 
says, that these accurate trials leave it no longer 
a matter of conjecture in what manner a road 
should be made, to accomplish, most eflectually, 
the diminution of the draught labour of horses ; 
in which view he considers Mr. Macneill’s in- 
vention, for practical purposes, ona large scale, 
to be one of the most valuable that has been 
lately given to the public, an opinion with which 
we fully concur. 

From other experiments made by Mr. Mac- 
neill with his machine, it appears that he has 
ascertained that the draught of a stage-coach on 
a common turnpike road, or, in other words, the 
force required to impel the coach, increases in 
a less ratio than the velocity increases, and not 
in a ratio equal to the square of the velocity, 
which some writers on the subject had assumed ; 
whence it would seem that the velocity of a 
steam-carriage on a railroad, and that of a stage- 
coach or a steam-carriage on a good turnpike 
road, are governed by similar laws of motion; 
and that whatever advantages may be gained by 
a quick transfer of passengers by means of a 





steam-coach on the former, may probably be 
attained by the same means on a well made 
turnpike road. 

We deem it unnecessary to give a detailed 
description of the machine, and we shall there- 
fore confine ourselves to saying that a spring 
dynamometer is used; but that, as the index 
would vibrate very rapidly, not only with every 
actual increase of force, but also with almost 
every succession of impulses occasioned by the 
mere natural action of the horse, Mr. Macneill 
has very ingeniously contrived to do away with 
the eflect of these latter, by applying a piston, 
working in a cylinder filled with oil, and con- 
nected with the dynamometer in such a manner 
that, when any power or force is applied to it, 
so as to carry round the index, the piston is at 
the same time moved through the fluid; while, 
from the peculiar construction of the cylinder, 
the vibrations are regulated throughout the 
progression of numbers on the dial, or from the 
lowest to the highest power; which compen- 
sation is analogous to that by which the fusee 
regulates and gives uniform power to the main 
spring of a watch. 

By the use of this machine the actual state of 
roads, contracted to be kept in repair, may be 
at all times ascertained, so that trustees of turn- 
pikes will have, by its employment, no difficulty 
in practically determining that which is now a 


dispute—the positive extent of deterioration by 
wear or otherwise; and it gives to the Post- 
master General a means of ascertaining upon 
what lines of road a reduction in the cost of 
conveyance may be easily made, consequent on 
there being no necessity for the employment of 
so much animal power as would be required 
upon other lines of similar extent. Thus lead- 
ing toa more general and complete improve- 
ment of our roads, and to a reduction in ex- 
penditure. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

The Ettrick Shepherd, we hear, is busied 
on a Life of Burns, the poet. A Glasgow book- 
seller, with some hundred and odd pounds in 
his hand, made an inroad into the vale of 
Yarrow, and persuaded Hogg to undertake 
the task of delineating anew the man and the 
poet. We know not what new matter the 
Bard of Ettrick has obtained to aid him in 
a Memoir of the Bard of Ayr—but we know, 


| that many letters, hitherto unseen and un- 


published, still exist: and it is but lately that 
we saw poems by Burns of considerable 
length, which have not yet been printed. We 
wish Hogg much success in his undertaking. 

We have taken a ten minutes dip into the 
pages of the last number of the North Ame- 
rican Review, It contains but eight articles in 
all: the first is on Washington Irving’s ‘ Al- 
hambra’—a fair and equitable critique—the 
second relates to language and dialects : the 
third, to Wheaton’s ‘ ilistory of the North- 
men,’ and is replete with research and old 
bardic lore : the fourth touches on American 
forest trees, and rebukes Mrs. Trollope in 
these fair and candid words :— 

“The fact is that these must be the monu- 
mentsofourcountry. Mrs. Trollope, disappointed 
at not meeting with Parisian manners in our 
western steam-boats, looked out for baronial 
castles upon the Alleghany mountains, and was 
indignant to find that no such vestiges of civi- 
lization appeared. Doubtless we should rejoice 
to have them; but since the privilege is denied 
us, we do as well as we can without them. But 
this defect, great and serious as we confess it is, 
cannot reasonably be charged upon popular in- 








stitutions; and the pious thankfulness which 
she expresses at being delivered from republi- 
canis, is like that of a soldier in our late war, 
who, when shot through his high military cap, re- 
marked, that he was devoutly grateful that he had 
nota low-crowned hat on, as in that case the ball 
would have gone directly through his head. These 
things are evidently chargeable to circumstances 
over which we have no control. And yet, had 
we such ornaments on every height, we fear that 
too many who regard comfort more than taste, 
would remark, like her countryman at Rome, 
that ‘the ruins were much in need of repair.’ 
But we must endeavour to prepare ourselves 
against the coming of all future Trollopes, by 
providing such monuments as our forlorn con- 
dition admits,—not such as the elements of na- 
ture waste, but such as they strengthen and 
Almost all other monuments leave us 
in doubt whether to regard them as memorials 
of glory, or of shame. The Chinese wall is a 
monument of the cowardice and weakness of 
those who raised it; they built walls, because 
they wanted hearts todefend their country. The 
Pyramids of Egypt are monuments certainly of 
the ignorance, and most probably of the super- 
stition of their builders: the cathedrals are mo- 
numents of a corrupt religion, and the same 
baronial castles, the want of which we never 
deplored till now, are monuments of a state of 
society in which everything was barbarous, and 
are witnesses by their still existing, that the art 
of war, the only science thought worth regard- 
ing, was but wretchedly understood. To us it 
seems that Chaucer's oak and Shakspeare’s mul- 
berry-tree, the oak of Alfred at Oxtord, and the 
one in ‘Torwood forest, under which Wallace 
first gathered his followers in arms, are as wor- 
thy and enduring memorials of great names and 
deeds, as any that can be hewn from the rock 
and built by the hands of men. The tower, as 
soon as it is completed, begins to decay; the tree, 
from the moment when it is planted, grows 
firmer and stronger for many an age to come.” 

The article which we like least, is that 
on Sir James Mackintosh: not that it is 
wanting in merit and information, but we 
think it overrates that gentleman's talents. 
He was eloquent and well-informed, but dif- 
fuse beyond all endurance, and had no more 
notion of keeping the subject to which he ad- 
dressed himself in view when he spoke in the 
Ilouse of Commons, than he had of the ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ when he printed under that 
naine a series of splendid disquisitions. We 
are afraid the North American Review is err- 
ing like others nearer home: some of the arti- 
clesare much too long: we miss those livelier, 
keener, and shorter papers which distinguish- 
ed the Edinburgh in its early days. 


restore. 


We have seen the model of the New Na- 
tional Gallery; and, considering the very 
limited funds at the disposal of the architect, 
it has a much more imposing effect than we 
had ventured to hope for. ‘The centre of the 
building has some general resemblance to 
the fine front of the University of London, 
designed by the same architect; it has a 
noble portico, with a dome rising behind it. 
The portico is to be the old one from Carlton 
Palace, with eight columns in front instead 
of six, and a projection of little less than 
thirty feet. The dome rises immediately 
from the front of the building, so that it 
assumes an importance which it could hardly 
have derived from its mere magnitude ; 
there are small turrets on each side, but it is 
not yet decided whether they shall be re- 
tained. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





DUBLIN GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting on Thursday, the 22nd, a 
very interesting paper was read by Captain Port- 
lock, Royal Engin., ‘On the Basalt of the North 
coast of Ireland.’ The geology of Ireland has, 
hitherto, been imperfectly studied, and there is 
every reason to hope that much that is valuable 
is soon to be discovered in this untrodden field. 
We hear that it is in contemplation by the So- 
ciety to establish a lectureship on the subject. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING 
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t Medical Society ..... 
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FINE ARTS 

Turner's Annual Tour for 1833. Moon, Boys 
& Graves. 

Tis is the true Book of Beauty; all others 
are spurious. We have sometimes seen in- 
dividual landscapes of great loveliness from 
the hand of ‘Turner, but we never saw at 
once so many truly excellent. Here are one- 
and-twenty scenes happily delineated and hap- 
pily engraved; there is not one common-place 
composition among them. Those who engrave 
for this painter seem to go with heart and hand 


him makes the labour light; they cannot but be 
under the influence of something akin to in- 
spiration, when they look at his truly poetic 
works. 
there are some which excel all others; we shall 
name our favourites—1. 
Turner touches on water he is unrivalled. 2. 
*Clairmont;’ water azain, with a small tower 
perched on a lofty rock overlooking it. 3.‘ Am- 





Beautiful as all these landscapes are, | 


* Nantes;’ whenever | 


boise,’ with the sun shining from behind the | 





castle, and dropping his rays on the boats lying 
quiet on the stream. 4. ‘ Scene on the Loire,’ 
full of tranquil beauty. 45. ‘St. Julians,’ a 
night view of a splendid abbey, with a coach 
and lights, and the bustle of inside and outside 
passengers. 
broad river, with bridge and shipping. 7. ‘Co- 
teaux de Mauses,’ a steep hill and a deep stream, 
8. ‘ Amboise,’ a strong castle, a lofty bridge, and 
a noble river—torming the finest scene we ever 
beheld; the view beneath aud bevond the arch 
of the bridge may be compared with any work 
of modern times. There are some nearly as 
good as the best of these, for which we must 
refer to the work itself. We have seen nothing 
like these illustrations of Turner's Tour hitherto. 





Finden’s Landscape 

Works. Murray. 
Tuts new number (the eighth) will maintain, if 
it fails to extend the reputation of this very 
successful work. Of the six views, we like 
Cape Leucadia the best, from the pencil of 
Copley Fielding ; but the Castle of Ferrara, the 
view of Venice, the Cork Convent, and Pe- 
trarch’s Tomb, are iikewise worthy of our appro- 
bation, and the more so that they are real and 
accurate representations of places mentioned in 
the works of the great poet. ‘The portrait of 
Tanthe is from the pencil of Westall, who can 
be delicate and poetical when he sets his mind 
to it. 


Iiustrations of Byron's 


G. ‘ Beaugency,’ a fine city anda 


| some of them at least are. 





THEATRICALS 
DRURY LANE. 
Saturpay last, November the 24th, first 
time, a new drama, entitled, St. Patrick's Eve, 
or, ** the Order of the Day.” This piece is the, or 


rather a production of Mr. Power, the actor. It | 


is, generally speaking, pleasantly written; may 


be pronounced to be lively and agreeable, and | 


was received with satisfaction and considerable 
applause. Nevertheless, it offers more of judi- 
cious selection than of actual novelty, and has 
some faults, which we should not have ex- 
pected an old stager to fall into. It is net 
necessary to detail the plot, but a glance at it 
will serve to show that we are right in saying 
that there is not much novelty about it. 
The chief interest turns upon the difficulty 
of saving the life of an otherwise meritorious 
officer, who has transgressed an “ order of the 
day,” and who is therefore tried and con- 
demned to be shot. ‘ Frederick the Great, or, 
the Heart of a Soldier,’ ‘ Henry Quatre,’ and 
two or three other pieces of which we cannot at 
this moment remember the names, have made 
such incidents familiar to us. In the present 
case, Mr. Power, finding himself at the head of 
his own table, has evinced a little greediness in 
reserving the best slice for himscl’; and in so 
doing he has injured the piece, by taking the 
interest from the young lover, and endeavouring 
to fix iton himself. ‘This is au error in judg- 
ment. The serious interest of a piece cannot 
be made to centre in the principal comic cha- 
racter. ‘There are some sentences of a broad 
nature, which had better be omitted; and the 
introduction of the chaplain in the second act, 
is in particularly bad taste. It is better, in all 


, tog } , cases, to avoid the bringing a clergyman upon 
to the task; the admiration which they bear for | 


the stage, but here he is not only brought on, 
but actually made to preach a sort of condemned 
sermon in the height of a broadly comic situa- 
tion. He imagines himself addressing the pri- 
soner—whereas, in fact, the said prisoner has 
escaped, and he is talking to a young lady who 
has taken his place, and who is on her knees, 
concealed beneath a large military cloak and 
cocked hat. ‘The audience were in great good 
humour with the other parts, or the drama would 
have ended here. We should also mention, that 
the arrival into the room of a cottage, where 
Frederick the Second is at chess with oue of his 
betrayers, of a whole party of Austrian pandours, 
without discovery or alarm, is too much even for 
stage probability. All these things might have 
been easily avoided, without detriment to the 
drama, and we should hope that by this time 
Here end our ob- 
jections—and now to the more agreeable part of 
our duty. We have before spoken weil of the 
piece, generally, and have now the pleasure to 
report that the acting was excellent. Mr. Power 
took great pains, and gave his own language 
with all the point which he had put intoit. His 
part was too long, particularly in the first scene, 
but this, his good sense will doubtless have by 
this time sugested tohim. Mr. Stanley endan- 
gered the satety of the whole fabric by tying up 
the left arm instead of the right, after a wound 
which he is supposed to receive in his pen-arm, 
so as to be disabled from writing. Mr. Power 
was necessarily much disconcerted by this 
blunder, but he covered it up as well as he 
could, and the audience generally would not 
perhaps have been aware of it, if Mr. Stanley 
had not increased the absurdity by coming on 
in his next scene with the left arm well, and the 
right tied up. We aimost feel as if our own 
pen-arm was disabled when we would endeavour 
to do justice to the extraordinary and almost 
unrivalled personation of Frederick the Second, 
by Mr. Farren. He has long since established 
himself with the town as the most finished artist 
of the English stage; for ourselves, we have 








never dreamed of placing him second to an 
one upon any stage, except to M. Potier; but, 
after witnessing his Frederick the Second, we 
must confess, thatour national pride is gratified, 
and our foreign faith shaken. We can pay Mr, 
Farren no greater compliment than to say, that 
we should be delighted to sit next M. Potier, 
whose liberality towards his brethren in art is 
equal to his splendid talent, while he witnessed 
this exquisite and finished performance. It has 
been said, that it is Mr. Farren’s intention to 
relinquish the part after a few nights. If so, we 
trust he wiil relinquish his intention. Itis atreat 
not to be missed by genuine lovers of the drama. 
Mr. Keanand Mr. Macready acted together on 
Monday for the first time, in Ochello and Tago. 
The house was very well attended at first price, 
although not by any means to such an extent 
as to have rendered it necessary for the manage- 
ment to issue such minute directions as to the 
placing of horses’ heads and tails. All this 
quackery is as useless as itis offensive—nobody 
is caught by it: and moreover, we can tell the 
‘Theatre Royal Drury Lane, that it is beaten on 
its own favourite ground, by the puffing in the 
bills of an ingenious rival; viz. the Theatre 
“ Loval” Camera Street, Chelsea Common. 
However humiliating, such is the fact; and we 
shall probably take an opportunity of justifying 
our words next week, by extracts from the pufls 


| of the two houses. But tothe matter in hand. Mr. 





Kean’s Othello is well known—and it is agreed 
on all hands, that, with the exception of a weak- 
ness in his limbs, all was on Monday as well 
with him as ever. It is decidedly his best cha- 
racter, and he so played, both on Monday and 
again on Thursday last, as to “ moult no feather” 
of the hich reputation he has earned in it. Mr. 
Macready’s Iago is a performance of a very 
superior order, and by it, he has not only gained 
many new admirers, but more firmly fixed his 
old ones. Mrs. Faucit’s Emilia is as good as 
anybody’s Emilia can be; and Mr. Cooper's 
Cassio, is *€ proximus sed longo intervallo” to 
Mr. Charles Kemble’s. Strict attention, frequent 
applause, and general gratification, seemed to 
be the order of the night; and if Mr. Kean 
should keep his health, which we hope he will, 
the house will find its account in this union of 
the two best tragedians we have left. The half- 
price was very great; and then the theatre, which 
was filled in all but the upper parts before, pre- 
sented a very brilliant and gratifying appearance. 
OLYMPIC THEATRE, 

Mr. Bernarp, the author of several clever 
and agreeable pieces, produced another of the 
same class here on Wednesday evening, called 
‘The Conquering Game.’ In it we are intro- 
duced to Charles the Twelfth at the age of 
twenty-one, The young conqueror and pro- 
fessed woman-hater is made to become captive 
to the charms of a young lady, (excellently acted 
by Madame Vestris,) who happens to have 

Another lover, 
Whom she very much prefers. 
The monarch has been in the habit of visit- 
ing her under an assumed name, but she is in- 
formed of his real title by her lover, who is his 
secretary; and she proceeds to punish him for 
his general want of gallantry to the sex, by 
exerting the power she has over him, and mak- 
ing him consent to be placed in several ridicu- 
lous situations. In the last of these, when she 
has dressed him in her grandmother's habili- 
ments, he is surprised and discovered. He ad- 
mits that he looks like a fool, and purchases 
secresy at the expense of sacrificing his own 
wishes, and making the lovers happy. Madame 
Vestris, as the heroine, played with her usual 
talent and archness, and sang her one song so 
as to render herself liable to an instant encore. 
Mr. Webster dressed the part of Charles ex- 
tremely well, and looked it well when his face was 
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in repose—but there is occasionally, indecd fre- 
quently, a contortion of muscle about his coun- 
tenance which seems almost involuntary, but 
which interfered much with the youthful ap- 
pearance required. Mr. Webster's performance, 
however, seemed to give satisfaction to the 
audience, and he was much applauded. It 
would be invidious to draw a comparison between 
his Charles the ‘I'weltth and Mr. Farren’s—who 
is there that could beat it?) The manner in 
which this little piece was dressed and “ got up,” 
as the phrase is, reflects the highest credit upon 
the establishment, and of course upon Madame 
Vestris as the head of it. It is not enough to 
say, that it would not have been a disgrace to 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane. It would have 
done honour to either. The scene at the Cha- 
teau of the Baroness is nearly, if not quite, the 
most elegant and tasty room-scene we ever saw 
upon any stage. 








THE DRURY-LANE BILLS. 

THE puffabout the Othello and Jago of Messrs. 
Kean and Macready, which has furnished us 
with matter for comment for the last two Satur- 
days, has undergone another alteration. Though 


it now appears that they cannot work it into | 


good English, we ought at least to give them 
credit for perseverance in trying. The parts of 
it previously held up to ridicule, have been re- 
moved at two gigantic efforts, but in their 
anxiety to get up on one side of their horse, 
they have overreached themselves and fallen 
into the mud on the other. We are now in- 
formed that the gentlemen in question “ attract- 
ed one of the most crowded Houses ever in the 
Theatre.’ Now a crowd of people in a theatre 
is disagreeable enough, but if the management 
intends to admit “ Houses,’ we must decline 
attending. It is decidedly dangerous. 








MISCELLANEA 

Trinity College, Dublin. —Dr. Longfield, 
the new Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Dublin, will commence his 
lectures (we understand) in Laster term. 
The examination for the Professorship took 
place last Midsummer, and was conducted by 
Doctor Lloyd, Provost of Trinity, and Doctor 
Phipps, Registrar. We have seen the ques- 
tions proposed to the candidates, who were nine 
in number, and shall give some specimens of 
them. Definitions of Rent, Wages, Profit, 
Value, &c.—Sources of Rent, Wages, and Profit. 
—Qualities essential to a thing’s possessing 
Value. — What determines the 
money necessary for the circulation of a country ? 
—Use of Credit ?— Define Money, and its Uses. 
—Eilects of War and Slavery with respect to 
Political Economy.—State the distinction, and 
the reasons for and against adopting it, between 
Productive and Unproductive Labourers. — 
Causes of the vast difference in the 
Labour in different countrics.—Suppose, in a 
given district, a great fall of snow to block up 
the roads, or, again, a vein of coal to be disco- 
vered, between these two events (considered in 
reference to Political Economy), what is the re- 
semblance, and whatis the difference in respect 
to their Effects on the Labouring Classes ? 
lave the improvements in Machinery, and the 
application of Steam Power, promoted the Pros- 
perity of Great Britain or ireland, or the con- 
trary? and give your reasons.—If (as is sup- 
pose ad) Gold “Mines exist in these countries, do 
you advise the pursuit of Mining for Gold, or 





the contrary ? and state your reasons.— Are very | 


small farms to Labourers, gratis, or nearly so, 
advantageous ?—To what do you attribute the 
very great distress of late, 
Tradesmen of England ? and how do you propose 
to remedy it?—Give a Syllabus of the Lectures 
which you would deliver if appointed to this 
Professorship.—(The answers to these questions 








were sent in under fictitious signatures.) —An- 
other correspondent writes on the 24th: “ ‘The 
commencements for the Degrees, under the 
Reform Act, takes place to-day, and there is a 
prodigious bustle. Those that have not met for 
half a century, are recognizing one another, and 
wondering how it is that each looks so old. 

suppose upwards of 1000 degrees will be con- 
ferred. The contrivances for hoods, and bands, 
and gowns, to-day, display super-human inge- 
nuity, and demonstrate, signally, the 
tiority of man to the brute creation. Conceive 
a Master of Arts habited thus: hat and black 


supe 


| cravat ; bands formed of the tail of a shirt, by 


the process of tearing; a hood constructed from 
some old piece of black stuff, with a silk hand- 
kerehief pinned on the same, and a torn gib’s 
gown, and imagine this academical personage 
in grave and serious conversation with the mar- 


| tinet Bishop of Ferns!” 


Quantity of | 


Price of | 


among the working | 


Sculpture.—There are two subjects by Mr. 
Drake, a fellow-countryman of ours, in the Ber- 
lin exhibition ; of one of which, a group in gyp- 
sum of A Warrior dying, whilst Victory is 
announcing his triumph to him, we are happy 
to find the cognoscenti speak highly, for its ad- 
mirable grace and the beauty of the execution. 

The Chiragon, or Guide for the Hand.—Mr. 
William Stidolph, a schoolmaster at Blackheath, 
has invented an apparatus, to which the name of 
Chiragon is given; by the assistance of which, a 
person who has become blind after having 
learned the art of writing, may continue its 
practice without the risk of confounding words 
or lines together. It consists of a frame, with 
a raised margin, upon which margin is placeda 
narrow piece of wood, having a groove to receive 
a corresponding key that is attached to a collar 
or bracelet for the wrist. In the sides of the 
frame, series of notches are cut, into which the 
grooved piece of wood is placed, successively, so 
as to form the regular intervals between the 
lines, whilst the hand is permitted by the collar 
to pass freely from left to right, but is confined 
to certain limits in its action up and down, or 
in the direction of the length of the paper used. 
The writing is effected with Mordan’s patent 


pencils; aud we have proved the efficiency of 


the invention, by writing a letter, with its gui- 
dance, while our eyes were bandaged so as to 
exclude the sight of every object. 

Steam Voyage from Naples to Greece and 
Turkey.—The particulars of a proposed steam 
voyage from Naples to Greece and ‘Turkey, 
have been sent to us, and will no doubt interest 
many of our readers. It is proposed to start in 
April, should a sufficient number of persons 
subscribe — names with the agents before 
the dist of January. The following is a list of 
the ports where the ship will anchor :—Naples, 
Messina, Corfu, Patras, Zante, Navarino, Mo- 
done, Cerigo (or some port in the Morea,) 
Napoli adi Rom: inia, Specia, Hydra, Poros, 
Egina, Corinth, Porto Lione or Pirmus, Capo 
Colonna, Zea, Euboea, or Negroponte, Lemnos, 
Marmora, and Constantinople ;—here one day 
will be eaiployed in visiting the Bosphorus and 
the Black Sea, and then the return will be to 
Koumkalé, Tenedos, Mitylene, Smyrna, Scio, 
Naxos, Paros and Antiparos, Delos, Melos, 
Zante, Messina, and Naples, or Leghorn, as 
may be determined on. ‘The time occupied in 
the voyage will be about three months; but 
some days may perhaps be added to those cal- 
culated on, for visiting the more remarkable 
objects of interest and curiosity on shore, which 
however will be without additional cost to the 
passengers. ‘The rate of charge, varying of 
course according to berth, is trom 60 to 85 
guineas, provisions included so long as the ship 
is at sea; and the arrangements seem to us 
made with reference to general convenience, 
and to be reasonable and just. Names, we ob- 
serve, may be registered at Hammersley’s. 












Method we making a Newspaper ea 
Russell, the first editor of the Columbian Sentinel, 
finding his paper neglected, applied to Mr. Bar- 
rell, an eminent merchant, for advice, who re- 
comme ended him to satirize some public character 
very severely. In the next number of the paper 


| appeared a cutting libel on Mr. Barrell himself; 





he went in a rage to remonstrate with Russell, 
who coolly replied, “ Yousee I have taken your 
advice, and, as you were a friend, | knew that 
I could venture to make more free with you than 
a stranger.”’—U. §. Paper. 
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w. hort | M ri a Min. | P Neon, } Winds. | Weather. 
| 52 38 | 29.40 \S.EtoN E| ~ Clear. 
53 38 | 29.60 | S.K. Ditto. 
56 46 hk. | Cloudy. 
53 42 | | 4 Rain, a.m. 
52 34 | | Cloudy. 
48 34 | | Ditto. 
5 32 ' Ditto, 





vd Cumulostratus. _ 
for the greater part fair. Much 


Clouds.—Cirrostratu 

Nights and Mornin 
rain late on Wednesc y: 

Mean temperature of the week, 45° 
riation, 20°. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, &h. 22m. 


> greatest var- 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

Essays on Vegetable Physiology, practically applied, 
and iliustrated by numerous engravings, by James Main, 
ALLS. 

A third volume of Capt. Brown’s Book of Butterflies, 
Moths. and Sphinxes, with 48 coloured engravings, and 
directions for catching and preserving specimens. 

Sketches in Greece and Constantinople. 

A General View of the Geology of Seripture ; ; illus. 
trated by Plates, by George Fairholme, Esq. 

A Digest of the Evidence before the See ret Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, on the Bauk of E ngland 
Charter. 

Hortus Woburnensis, or the Gardens and Grounds of 
Woburn Abbey. 

Wacousta; or, the Prophecy, a Tale of the Canadas, 
by the author of ‘ Ecarte,’ 

On the Istof January 1833, (to be continued Monthly,) 
with Wood Engravings, The Zoological Magazine, or 
Journal of Natural History. 

Letters of Walter Scott, addressed to the Rev. Rd. 
Poiwhele, Davies Gilbert, .» Francis Douce, Esq., 
and others. Accompanied by an original Autobiography 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart., K.C.B. 

An Account of the Bristol Riots, their Causes and 
Cc - sequences, by a Citizen. 

Upham’s edition of the Translations of some 
mie Venerated and Authentic Original Singhalese 
and Pali MSs. procured in Ceylon, by Sir Alexander 
Johnston, V.V.R.A.S,. will be published in January, 

The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, in Greek, 
with English Notes and Lexicon, by the Kev. E. J. 
Geoghegan. 

Dr. . irk has nearly completed 
of the Apocalypse. 

Sermons by the Rev. E. J. Evans. 

A View of the rly Parisian Greek Press, including 

the Lives of the Stephani or Lstiennes, &c. by the Kev. 
W.. Parr Greswell. 

A Collection of the most approved E unpice of 
Doors, from Ancient and Modern Buildings in Greece 
and italy, by Thomas Leverton Donaldson, Architect. 

Just published.—Varis, or, the Book of the Hun- 
dred-and-One, 3 vols. 8vo. td. Ss. 6¢.—lales and Con- 
versations, by Emily Cooper, 3s.—Lanzi’s History of 
Painting, 6 vo's. Svo. IZ. Ils. 6d.—Ar e’s Greek 
Choric Poetry, post Svo. Ss. 6d.— Constable’s Mis- 
cellany, Vol. 77, 3s. 6d.—Peter Parley’s Tales, 280 
Cuts, 121 no. Ss.—Anatomy of the Horse, 12. les. 6d.— 
Draper’s Lite of I’ nn, “wt s2mo. 3s. 6d.—Pickering’s 
Statutes, 8vo. 2 & 3 VW , 12. 4s. 6d.—Valpy’s Clas- 
sical Library, Vol. 36, oh "6d.—V: alpy’s Shakspeare, 
Vol. 2, 5s.— Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 37, 6s. 
— Brodie on the Urinary Organs, 8vo. 8s.— Alderson on 
Cholera at Hull, svo. ‘dgeworth’s Novels, Vol. 8, 
5s.—Arrowsmith’s Grammar of Modern Geography, 
























a New Exposition 















5s.—! 





12mo. 6s.—Arrowsiith’s Modern Atlas, 8vo.7s.— Moral 
life, 8vo. I — Buceane er, 3 vols. IZ. Lis. 6d.— 
Album Wreath, do. 1d. 4s.—Pour Lectures 


on the Study ar ‘a te tice of Medicine, 5s.— Poems by 
the A Autl wr of | Corn Law K hymes, 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENT 

Thanks to A. V.—D. N. S.—EF. A. 

Thanks are an acknowledgment that the contribution 
has been received. If accepted, it appears as early as 
convenient. 

Yhe work referred to by H. R. C. was noticed in Sep- 
tember. 

Could our Greenwich correspondent suppose that we 
should insert the paragraph without his name !—We 


_ should not, bad he sent it, 


G* declined, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





N ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 
near St. Martin’s Church, WEST STRA 
10 to 6.—Admission, Is. Catalogue, is. 


NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-diseovered System of generating Steam, es 
emplilied by aS TEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth er: ater 
power than that of Gunpowde r, a Volley of Seventy ta. s 
ayainst a Target, in four seconds, every successive har |} tt 
during the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the pad®e 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ late invention, 

Hold th’s newly invented Revolving Rudder 

An Apparatus by Perkins, showing a briliiant ¢ ombustion af the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with as rit 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidit 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing ‘sith hardened Steel 
Piaies aud Roilers, and of the trausfer of Enyravings on Steel 
from one Plate and Roller to others, without limit as to number, 

A Magnet, by Saxton, capable of iguiting npowder,. 

Unrivalled Collectionsof Autediluvian Fossil Orgauic Remains, 
and Minerals, highly interesting to the auiiquarian aud the 
geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
pounds to the square ine bh, aciitorm fluids, liquids, or solids. 

Exhibited every day at 2 and 4 o*cloe 

Exe <p ationof Watson’s Plan for pre venting Ships founder- 
ing at Sea 

dec sional and Working Models of Steam Engines. 

Model of the proposed London and Birmingiam Railway. 

Models of new Framing of Ships, various improved Anchors, 

Rudders, Gun Carriages, Vop-mast Pid, Cat-head Stopper, Life- 
ralts, Lite-preservers, and namerous otue rapparatus, 

Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
Which will be found some splendid productions of Murillo. 

The Royal Seraphine, and the Harmonica, wew Musical 
Instruments; performed on at intervals. 

Numerous otter Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are daily received. 


AITS” 7 DINBU RGH “MAGAZIN E, 
No. IX. for DECEMBER, is now published, price 2s. 6d, 
Contents: 1, The Church of EB 
The Piaint of certain Coral Bea 
Life of John Bull, Esq.—4, 
of a Stoneof T wed Flour, by the Author of or a Law Rhymes 
—6, Characte rit cs of the Genius of Scott, by Harriet Martineau 
—7, The B Song—8, Fallacies concerning Vithes—9, Sonnets 
to lone—10, Sei a-Burking, or, the Mysteries of Liovd’s—it, The 
Tory arts of England—i2, Percy Bysshe Sheiley—ts, The 
Rover’s Song istin’s Leetures on Jarisprudence—15, 
Aristocr: rmer, &@ Novel—16, A Conservative 
Chant—17, The Vory Squire—1s, Letter to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, ou the Elections, by a Tory Member of Parliament, and 
distinguished Otlicer—19, The Assessed Taxes: Direet and in- 
direct axation—20, Spontaneous Combustion in the Roval 
Adeliide—21 2it’s Commonplace Book—22, Monthly Register. 
— Political is tory—State of Commerce and Manu/lactures—New 
Publications—the Fi Arts—the Drama— Music—Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths—23, Tory Peace meetings 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simphin and ‘Marshall, London; 
and Johu Cumming, Dublin. 


ND. Opendaily trom 


Wile 




















apland and the Dissenters- 
3, Some hp Passag 






































NOTICES of No. VIIL—For November, 1832 

The November number of Tyvit’s Edinburgh Mag 
Only superior to any of the preceding ones, but is 
its contemporaries for the present mouth. * Scotti ! 
admis able, and ought to be re re in every electoral village in 
igland as well as Seotlaud; for precisely the same intluence 
and the same intimidation, attended with simit 
pace are In operation throughout this county 


ine, isnot 













OT 
stol Gazette, 

“There is atide in the affairs of mei og when this tide 
had reached flood-mark, lait launched his vessel ; and the success 
with which her voyage bas been attended, proves ie tact w th 
which the period tor her setting out was chosen.—Gla. 
Trodes’ Advocate, 

We give this wumber the preference—first, from its va uslety 
secondly, trom the honest hearty tone of its feeling. Ttis em- 
phatically the People’s Magazine, and labours in the good cause 
with ali the zeal of trath aud couviction.—Sun, 








Several articles in Toit, this mouth, are well worthy of being 
extracted.—Black burn ‘Gaz elles 

The best number which has yet been publishe dof this equally 
honest and clever periodical.— Dublin Morning Register. 

* Rhine Tourist,’ is a richly hamorous sketel and * The Hare- 
hound and the Witel’ is an admirable story anim. The re 
is much pungent wit in * Marriages are made in Heaven” We 
can recommend this as the best number of the Miscellany yet 
published.—.1berdeen Observer. Sieg 

If the eighth number of this excellent periodical contained 
nothing else of better han ‘Scottish Voters,’ aud ‘ The Hare- 
hound and the Witch s proprictors might fearlessly plice - 
in competition with any of its brethren; but, independent 
these clever articles, there are sixteen others, which would i 
weal to the pages of the best of them,—Bristol Mercury. 

This number of the best periodical of the day abounds with 
useful, as well as entertaining matter, The bold, liberal tone 
which runs through its pages is quite refreshing, wher 
trackling distinguishes what are generally termed the liberal 
periodicals. It isin the world of magazines what the 
and True Sun are in the ne rage r press. It gives us pleasure 
to hear that this Magazine is daily rising in importance 
popularit and it augurs well for the sé » the patriousa, 
the disc ment of the people.—Bolion Chronicle, 

The ‘ Funeral of Sir Walter Scotv’ is a vivid and touching 
description, * Scottish Voters’ should be read by every elector 
in the kingdom.—Gloucester Journal, 

* Life and Times of a Protocol,’ is a 
Hume and the Small Whigs,’ contair d ‘biow up’ for the 
last Edinburgh Review. All Vait’s articles have some strong 
interest; and a spirited independent strain pervades the Maga- 
zine.—Tyne Mercury. 

The present number contains many excellent articles; among 
others, a ¢ apital description © of canvassing for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, ina Scottish conntry town. We particularly recommend 
a perusal of ‘The Staveholders, the Missionaries, and Mr. 
Jeremie.’—Liverpool Chronicle. 

Tait’s Magazine, tor November, gives an estimate of the 
Author of Corn Law Rhymes ;’ a powerful sketch of the cha- 
racter and talents of Dr, Chalmers; and the * Funeral of Sir 

alter Scott,’ by far the most copious, picturesque, and pathetic 
account we lave yet seen Qf that melanchyly veut ~Laverness 
Courier, 































apital quiz; and «Mr. 














presser MAGAZINE, Price 2s. 6d. 
For DECEMI 1832. 
vents: Whig Foreign Policy he Annuals—Lines written 
in Despondency—Physi t Characteristics of 
Aucient Races amoug the M tain Forman, Lords 
Brougham and Join Russell—Literary Sketch of William Ri 
Ex« 1 Po t—The Spermaceti Candie— 
ler, No. INV.—The World of Dreams 
B 























Oriental Author; with a Running Commentary by Sir Morgan 
YP Doberty, Bart.—Dialogues of the Dead. Ou Sepulehral Rites 
od Right-—Appeal of the King of the Netherlands to Heaven— 

hiisterica: Document, No. I.—The Departed of XXXIL 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 








This day is publishec 
FY LAC —- EDINEU RGH MAGA- 


aD ZINE. Now CCH, for December, 1532. 
Coutents. 
1, The Lady of the Greenwood Tree, A Legend of Transyl- 
Vania- weages ‘ron the Dary of a late Physician. Chap. 





fom Cringle’s Log. Chap. XVI. The 
of 1820-5, The 

, Bristol. Vie Trial of the Magi- 
ad the Ope the Farewell to 

Earth. By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley—s, Not Now! By 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley The Iwo Monuments. By 
Mrs. Hemais—tv, The Eariy N By the Hono urable Au- 
gusta Norton—11, The Natohau Story-Teller he Burial of 
the Mighty. By Mrs, Hemans—1ts, Partitic Kingdom of 
the Netherlands—14, The Age of Wonders; or, the New Whig 


XIV. The Mazdalen—3, 
' 1 








Printed for Witton Blackwood, Edinberzh; ani !. Cadeh, 


Strand, Londor 





Phis day is published, price 6s. « XEX, for December, 
of the 


( UARTERLY Jot RN AL of AGRICUL- 
URE, and of the PRIZE ESSAYS ar 2 egiaasiania 1ONS 
of the HIGHLAND SOCLELY of SCOTLANL 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh: Tc adell, StranJ, 
Londons and W. ¢ teaser and Co, Dubiin. 





a be E “MONTH LY RE POSIT ORY for De- 

cember, price Is. 6d. Edited by W. J. Fox, contains, 
unins Redivivus, on the condi tol the Monthly Repository 

~2, Whig Government—3, Vagart’s Memoir of Captain Hey- 
wood—4, On the Studies and Public Ministry of F. nhard— 
5, Didactic and Devotional Spirit of the Modern ‘Poets; Mrs. 
Hemans—6, The Seasons—7, The Spirit of Love—8, Orthodoxy 
and Unbelief—9, Critical Notices, 

Just published, price 3s. cloth boards, 
Tales and Conversations by Emily Cooper. 
Charles Fox, 67, Pate rnoster-row. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘Seava DISH.’ 
tu a few days will be published, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 





T » "— t d I: 
A Literary, igen al, and Naval Satire of the Day. 
Addressed to Lord Brougham. 


NEW NOVELS. 


HE ADOPT E D INDIAN BOY, 
LEGARDI 
A Canadian Tale, With porte bebe emiliens Mrs. Troilope. 
3 Vols, post Svo. 
Il. 


ready, — 4 
GOLDE LEGENDS. 
Containing * The Bracelet,’* The Locket,’ aud * The Signet Ring,’ 
Tile 
THE PURITAN’S GRAYE, 

By the Author of ‘The Usurer’s Daughter.’ 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CONDUIT STRELT. 

*,* At this extensive Establishment, the perusal of all New 
Publications, English and Foreign, may be obiained in Towa or 

Country. ‘Terms on application. 


Now ready, 
TAVAL EVOLUTIONS: a Memoir by 
lajor-General Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS, Part, 
refuting Mr. Clerk’s claims, in relation to the Mancwuvre during 
Lord Rodney's engagement, on the 12th of April i782. With 
Plates, svo. price ius. cloth boards, 
Also, 

Major-General Sir H. Douglas on Military 
Bridges, Second Edition, with much additional matter, and 
Plates, 8v0. price ay ee boards, 

T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 











ELEGANT yr ge MAS PRESENTS. 
ust published, 

FLOWERS Or Y ABLE, culled from the 

best English and other Writers. The whole expressly se- 
lected for the instruction of Youth, and carefully pruned of all 
objectionable Matter. Embeilished with 150 engravings on wood. 
Price 5s. 
Phy zetelly, Branston & Co. Fleet-street; 
ho have just publishe ew Editions of 
HE You NG L ADY S BOOK aaa 
Which possesses the hitherto unattempted novelty of con- 
centrating, in one volume, all that is interesting, either as an ex- 
ercise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms a complete reper- 
torium of all those accomplishments which mance the sex, and 
coustitute the perfection of the female characte 

Price One Guinea, richly bound in embroide raid crimson silk, 
and embellished with upwards of 700 engravings. 

“Twenty years ago,” says the Literary Gazette, “ all the 
talents in England could not have produced such a work.” 
TRHE BOY'S OWN BOOK :— 

the most acceptable present ever devised for youth, em- 
bracing the sports ai id exercises of out-door enjoyment,—the 
pastimes of a winter's tire-side,—and the recreations of science, 
—copiously detailed in neatly 500 closely-printed pages, embel- 
lished with upwards of 300 engravings. Price 8s, 6d. in orna- 
mental boards; and 10s. 6d. handsomely bound in arabesque 
embossed morocco, with gilt edges, 




















Just published, the 2nd ante, we additions, price 1s, 6d. in 


SERMONS and Ph. AYERS delivered by 
WJ JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, in the Frie nds’ Meeting House 
at Live Lage 1832. 

Thomas Hodgson, Liverpool; and Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co. Ave Mari ia-la lane, London. 

Messrs. Saunders and Otley have agg ready the following 
ew 7 











R. LODGE’S : PEERAGE for 


1833. 
The New Edition, considerably augmented and corrected to the 
present Time. 
s = errors of former works.”—Times, 


In2 + post Sve. 
MEMOIRS O ¥ LOUIS XVIIL 
** We have not for a long time perused any work from which 


Written by Himself. 
we have gained more matter in the way of auiusement and 
interest.” —Metropolitan, 


“© A work which correc’ 











lif. 
2 vols. svo. Plate: - 
RECORDS oF TRAVE LS IN TURKEY, 
GREECE, &e. 
And of a Tour with the — — By Adolphus Slade, Esq, 


CHARACTE RIST ics OF WOMEN, 
sy Mrs. Jameson. 
b In 2 vols, Svo. with 52 Vignettes. 
“Two truly delightful volumes, the most charming of all the 
Verbs of a charming w riter.”"—Blackwood. 
Vv. 
Tn 2 vos. ey with Plates,and 3 Maps of a rr s Route, 
FIFTEEN MONTHS’ PILGRI 
thee uch untrodden Tracts of KHUZISTAN oy PE RSA, 
By J. H. Stoequeler, Esq. 
**Mr. Stoequeler has added immensely to our geographical 
kuowledve of Asia.’—Conrt Magazine. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CON DUIT-STREET: 
¥,* At this extensive F st Lwlishment, the perusal of all New 
P ublic tions, Enghsh and Forcizu, may be obtained in ‘Town or 
Country. Terms on app ication. 
Dr. CHAL MERS and Dr. DOYLE 
ust publisi MICE Doe Ode 


er EV IDE: NCE given by Dr. CuaLMERs 























JOR LAWS. 








id Dr. Doyie before a SELECT COMMITTED. of the 
HOUSE or COMMONS in 1530, ok the STALE 0! HCELAND. 

With reference to the muc 
laws, this evidence is in the highest degree 
not of merely temporary toterest, Dr. Clannets’ evidence Com 
tains a complete exposition of the system o. Mnavagime He pow 
in Scotland, more particularly of the plan acopau by Lim . 
Glasgow; and Dr. D nyle’s is full of Vivid -ketebes ob Crd 
ot treland, The remarks of both on popular ecucadsa > 
worthy of the greatest attention; and their opposeu ar 
as to the expediency of poor laws, deserve the mos, . aic.« 
sideration in forming an opinion on the subject. 

London: Baldwin and Co. Paternoster-row; auc 5. @e: 
bridge, Panyer-aliey. 











J Just published, in 3 vols. Svo. price 1. 11s. 6d. sib. 
M EMOIURS of DR. BURNEY, 
4 By his Daughter, MADAME D’ARBLAY, 

“ The re have been no descriptions of Garrick, Dr. Johnson, 

M Yirale, Burke, of grcoter vivacity and strength, than those 
ained in these volumes.’ —ipectator. 
Those who wish to see the brilliant parties of the days of 
hooped petticoats and three-story wigs, and hear the witty “chit- 
est men in art and literature, may do so cheaply 
now.” ~Athen@um, 

** Pages thichiy strewn with interesting detail, and graphic 
es of those heroes of literature and art, with which the 
Johnsonian age abounded.’—Allas. 

tdward Moxon, 6 My New Bond-street. 

Published this day, at 9d. each, ¥ 5 
CATECHISM of the NATURAL 
HISTORY of the EARTH. 

By WILLIAM RUIND, 

Surgeons, Lecturer on Natural 
History and Comparative Anatom Author of *A Catechism 
ot Zoology,’ &c. Hlustrated by 7 Engravings. 

A Catechism of Greek Grammar. By the 
tev. Geo. Milligan, Author of a Catechism of English, and & 
Catechism of Latin Graumar 

Be ing acorn atinuation of 
OLIVER AND BOYD'S CATECHISMS OF ELEMEN* 
TARY KNOWLEDGE 3; 
Elucidating the more simple Principles of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. Neatly printed in Ismo, with appropriate Embel- 
lishments by eminent Artists. Price of each work, Ninepe nee. 
ollowing are also published, and may be considered as 
specimens of the manner in which the whole Series wiil be cou- 
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duc 

The Ww orks of Creation; intended to assist 
Parents or Tutors in conveying to the Youthfnl Mind a General 
»wiedge of the Objects of Nature. By Peter smith, A.M. 


K 
ged edition. : 
Christian Instruction. By the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, D.D. F.LRS.E. - 
English Grammar. By the Rev. Geo. Milligan. 
English Composition. By Robert Connel. 
LatinGrammar. By the Rev. Geo. Milligan. 
Vrench Grammar. By James Longmoor. 
Geography; witha Vocabulary of Geographi« 
cal Terms. 4thedition, By Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. &C. 
The History of England. By Peter Smith, 
A.M. 3rd edition. 
The History of Scotland. By W. 
ard edition, . : 
Drawing and Perspective; comprehending 
the Leading Principles of the Art. By Edw. Lawrence. 
Zoology ; or, Natural History of the Animal 
Kingdom, By William Rhind. 


Printed for Oliver gud Boyd, Ediavurgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, Louden, ” 











Morrison. 
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STANDARD NOVELS, VOL, X\XII. 
On the Ist of December, neatly bound and embellished, 5 rinted 
uniformly with the Waverley Novels, complete in 1 vol. 


; &£ + WV 8 8 DBD: 


Or, THE NEW MAN OF FEELING, 
By W. GODWIN, Esq. Author of £ Caleb Wiliams 
Forming the Tweaty- second Volume of *THE sl ae D 
NOVELS.’ 


The following have alre nay appeared : 

The Spy—The Pilot—Last of a us—Th 
The Prairie—Lionel Lincoln—Caleb ‘ iiams—st. Leon—Can- 
terbury Tales, by S. and H. Lee—Lawrie Vodd—Frankcustein— 
The Ghost-See’ rE dgar Huntly—Th is of Warsaw—Seottish 
Chiets—Pastor’s Fire- side—Hung arian Brothers—Se if-Control— 
Disc ripiine. 

Most of the above are revised and corrected by their re- 
spective Authors, who have also added new Introductions and 
Notes, expressly for the present Series. Each volu 
generally includes the entire Novel, may be had s¢ 
price Od. 


Pioneers— 


















Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Ate C olburn and Bentley.) 


DIAMOND pe oF Sneed 
PLETE IN , 18mo. VOL 


ORAS, 


This day is pebised in one be recto » 18mo. p aioe as 
cloth board ud 10s, embossed satin, or morocco, ¢ 
MuE NTIRE WORKS of OBL RT 
BURNS; with an Account of his Life, and a Criticism on 
his Writings. To which are pretixed, some Observations ou the 
Character and a of the Scottish Peasantry, 
MEs CURRIE, M.D. 

The Four V shonne se oe te in One, with an enlarged and cor- 
rected Glossary. Diamond edition, Embellished with an original 
Design of * The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 

London: Pablished by William Orr, My Paternoster-row ; aud 
Simphin and Marshell, Statiouers’-court. 


HE +I RL’S oO Ww N 
By Mrs. CHILD. ’, 

Author ot § The Mother’s Book.’ 
5th edition, with 110 beautiful Cuts, price 4s. Gd. in boards; 

6s. 6d. bound in cloth, giitedges, Printed at the Chiswick Press, 

Also, a new and beautiful edition of 

The Child’s Own Book, with 300 Cuts, price 
75. 6d. in boards ; or 8s. 6d. bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

London: Priated tor T. P. and J. Te Cheapside ; 
Piccadilly; Bowdery aud Kerby, Ont mle stre et; Grifin and Co, 
Glasgow: Stillies and Brothers, Edinburgh; i Cumming, and 
w. ‘¥ Wake man, Dublin, 








3B OO K, 











I. 

On the 12th of December will be published, in one volume svo. 
with plates, 

IX WEEKS on the LOIRE, with a PEEP 
WJ into LA VENDEE; a Route which, in addition to the 
Beauties of Sc ory it must always command, derives a politic al 
interest, at the present moment, from the circumstance of its ia- 
cluding many of the scenes in whic h the bazardons enterprises 
and ‘ huir-breadth escapes’ of the Duchesse de Berri have taken 
place. 








Il. 
Guide ; containing Practical 
rections: = the Management of Bees, upon the Depriving 
System. J.H. Payne, Anthor of £ The Cottager’s Guide. 
Loud: » Publishe d by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Sta- 


tione Ts” -hall courts 


MRS. AUSTID BIBLE SELEC TIONS. 


The Apiarian’s 














N. Hailes, | 


This day, in 3 


3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 8s. 6d. 


PARIS; or, THE BOOK OF THE HUNDRED 


A} 
BEING 


LE LIVRE 


TRANSLATIONS F 


DE 


Ww aeuatine, Treacher, and Co. 











In one vol. 12mo. neatly bound, with a Fro “9p gtd from Flax- 


man, ¢ ugraved by Mose Ss, pr 
YELECTIONS from the OLD TESTA- 


K MENT; or, the Religion, Morality, aud Poetry of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, arranged under beads. 
By SARAH AUSTIN, 

“My sole object has been to put tozether aa that ereertel 
itself to my own heart and mind as most * Istasive 
or elevating such a form and order as to be casy ¢ 
conveniently arranged and divided, aud freed from me 
hard to be unde vod, wnattractts or unprofitable 
least) for young and pure eyes.” EFACE. 

* selections, we believe, are now generally used in s¢ hool 
but none that have tallen under our own notice at all equal the 
present attempt. Ut is not every ove that can be inirusted with 
making these selections. The present is made by Mrs. Austin, a 
lady distinguished for many accomplishments, and particularly 
for her singular power of not tvanslafing, but transmutiog Ger- 
man books into ish ones.?—Uv ited Kingdom, Nov. 25. 

London: 














to say the 











me 
Published b y Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Just publishe 4,1 price 14, 1s. 8vo. cloth boards, by Davis and 
Jickhson, No. 17, 5t. Martin’s-le-Graud, London, 


HE London Edition of that extraordinary 
Work, OXLEY’S CELESTIAL PLANISPHERES; or, 
Astronomic i and Astrological Charts, for Cate ulatis : Nativities 
by these Charts, and the Seale and Compasses; the only 
True Key to the full Use and Construction of these 
price 4s, separate, or complete together, I. 5s. 
N.B. The whole ill ated with 13 large and correct Copper- 
plates. All letters to be addressed for the Author, care of the 
Publishers, postage paid. 
Also, just published, 
2. The Predictions of Zadkiel the Seer, for 
the Year 1833, in the Herald of Astrolo 
This is the third year of the appearance of this extraordinary 
Work. It contained, in the last Number, accurate Predict y 
the Weather—of the Changes in the Ministry in May—the serious 
State of the Country at that Lime—the Cholera Morbus, and its 
dreadful ravages in Paris—the present attempts of the Pacha of 
Egypt to make himself master of Turkey—the attempt of Dou 
Pedro in Portugal—the Disturbanees in treland—the recent 
Change of Ministry in Paris—the present Threatening of War 
against Holland—aud numerous other remarkable events. 
mber will contain accounts of every ¢ h toe in 
the Weather thr hout the year, frequently to the very hour 
aud minute !—Predictions of Bloody War in Ear »ype—Earthquakes 
aud Inundations—many great Benetitsto Eng eccounts of 
the Great Comet, and several grand Eclipses—a List of Forta- 
nate Days for Love, Marris Journeys, Business, Ne. 
Dedicated to Dr. Ovinthos Gri ory, PARAS. &e.; with achal- 
lenge to the Learned Doctor, to oe ve by any one well authen- 
ticated Nativity, that Asirology is not aperfectly U euee 
N.B. This Work contains a beautifully colo wed Hi rog yphie 
of the Eveuts of 1833. 
London: Davisand Dickson, No. 17, St. M: artin’s-le-Grand ; 
sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court; aud by all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 











janispheres, 








» price 2s, 























Vol.f. 








In monthly volumes, smatl 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Just pudlisied, torming Vol. 27 of the above, Vol. IIL. of | 


L ISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By the late Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
Volumes to be ar successively. 
Spain and Portugal, Vol. V. and last. 
Naval History of England, by R. Southey, 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPA&DIA, | 





‘Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir Jolin Herschel. 

Treatise on Heat, and its Applications, by 
Dr. Lardner. . 

History of Ireland, by Thos. Moore. Vol. I. 


London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





Publisted this day 
CONCISE SYSTE M of 
TICS, in Theory and Practice, for the Use of Schools, | 
Private Students, and Practical Men: comprehending Algebra, | 

Practical Geometry, Logarithms, Plane and Spherical ono- 
metry—Meusuration Surfaces, Solids, Heights, and Distances ; | 

Land-Surveying, Gas » Mensuration of Artiticers’ Work, Xe, 
Witha copious Appendix, containing the more useful Proposi- | 
| 





MATHEMA- 











tions of Geometry, Conic Sections, Fluxions, and Demonstrations 
Rules in the Body of the Work. The second edition, | 
ughiy rev sed, with many important Additions and Improve- | 
an aceurate Set of Ntereotyped Tables, come | 
prising Log ith ms of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines and Tangents 
Natural Sines and Tang ents, and the Areas of Circular Seg- 
by ALEX. aa RAM, Author of * Elements of Eachd,’ | 
&c,. containing 432 and illustrated by upwards of 200 
Wood-cuts, l2mo. youd, 















. F a on 
“ Ttis high, but hardly exaggerated praise, to say of this little | 


manual, that it comprehends nearly as much mathematics, that | 
is, as many useful mathenratical facts, as the three volume course 

{ Dr. Hutton, It has our entire approbation.”"—New Monthly 
Maguzine. 

** This work appears, as far as we have been able to examine 
it, to be one of the clearest and most perspicuous, as well as 
succinuetest, systems of Mathematics ever published. We must 
confine our character of it to this general statement; its con- 
tents, and we may add its merits, e too various to be par- 

The Tables of Logarithms, Sines, Tangents, Areas 
uts, Xc. are of intioite use, und were hardly to be ex- 
pected in a Work so condensed as this.”’—Asiatic Journal, 

Iso, 

A Key to Mr. Ingram’s Concise System of 
Mathematics, containing the Solutions of all the Questions in that 
tates A By Ji ames Vrotter, Teacher ia Edinburgh, l2mo, 8», 6d. 

ound 


Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London, 

















s, New Burlington Street. 
olburn and Be nile ¥,) has just published the 
following New Works. 


te in 2 vols. vo. with fine Wo rit, engraved by ain, 





Bentley (late ¢ 








| Narrative of his Journeys in the Equinoe tial Regions of Ame 





an original Painting by Sir H. Raeburn, Maps, 

‘IE i oof SIR DAV ID BAIRD, 

By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 

factuding his Correspondence with the Duke 

Marquess of Wellesley, Lords 

Moore, and other distinguished Characters, from the originals in 
the possession of Lady Baird. 








Bart. 


‘ 
The FOURTH VOL, of the ENGLISH TRANSLATION of the 
DUCHESS of ABRANTES.) Written by Herself. 

Cor estsinngs san Account of Gen, Junot’sseerct Mission to Madrid 
and 1, With numerous Anecdotes of the Nobility of Spain 
aud Portugal. 





(Just ready.) 
VISIT TO GERMANY 
AND 

THE LOW COUNTRiI 


By sir A. B, Faulkner. 





S IN) 1829-30-31. 
2vols. (Just ready.) 
he. 
ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 

By Rebert Cliambers, Author of the * Picture of Scotiand,’ &e. 
2 small vols. printed and bound uniformly with the Waverley 
oe Is. 

just ready, in ols, Av sith Portrait 
ME MOIRS OF h in w at. L 1AM HOSTE, Bart. 
RN. KAO. KEMLT 
Tnclu: his ¢ orreapande nee, 
y Lady Harriet Hoste. 
WORKS OF FICTION, JUST PUBLISHED, 
n 3 Vols, post 5¥0, 
THE BUC CAN E E R, 
A STORY of the PROTECTORATE, 
Author of ‘ Sketches of Irish Character,’ &c. 
2. 











NEW 


By the 


of Wellington, a 
Melvilleand Castlereagh, Sir Johu | Prose, 


} 
| 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT, | 
| 
| 
| 


bd 


ROM THE CELEBRATED FRENCH WORK, 


CENT-ET-UN. 


Ave Maria-lane. 





BARON HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS, 
Being No. X. of the 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 


| Published this day, 5s. cloth boards, with a Portrait of Humboldt, 


by Horsburgh, a Map of the Orinoco, by Bruce, and 5 En- 
gravings by Jackson, 

— I< sop . .@ 
yu TRAVELS and RESEARCHES 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT; being a conde 








and in Asiatic Russia; together with Analyses of his more im: 
portant Luvestig males 
liv W. MACGILLIVRAY, A.M, &e. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London, 
SEC OND SERIES, 
Published this day, small 8vo. 5s. neatly bound in cloth, 
TIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE; or, 
Stories of Aunt Jane and her Friends. Second Series, 
By the Author of ‘The Diversions of Hollycot,’ * Cian-Albin,” 
* Flizabeth de Bruce,’ Ac, 
Contents: The Quaker Family—2, The Two Scotch Wil- 
liams—s, The ‘Little Ferryman, 
Primed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London, Of whom may be had, 
1. ‘The First Series of Nights of the Round 
Table. 














Contents: 1, When 1 was a little “ee > The Sattalhe ids 
idow—3, | a Roy al Cha or | of Windsor— he Three West- 
Iniuster Prac Joking—6, Fashion and Pe voor dh Or- 





—_ ut- wife, Small pvo. 5s 


fT 
« Diversions of Hollycot ; or, the Mother's 
Art of Thinking. si no. 3s. 64. neatly halt- bound. 


Th ANSL AT 10NS. 
HE RHETORIC of ARISTOTLE, literally 
translated from the , with Notes. To which is 
added, au Aualysis of Aristotle's Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes, 
ot Malmesbury; and a Series of Analytical Questions, The 2u 
edition, very much improved, 8v0,. boards, I4s. a 

Questions on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 
2s. 6. sewed. 

/Eschylus, literally translated 
Prose, with copious Notes, critical and explanatory. 
los. 6d. 

His is the only literal translation of the whole of A’schylus, 

Euripides.—The Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenician 
Virgins, and Medea of Euripides, literally translated into English 
Prose, from the Text of Porson, ye Notes. ‘The 3rd edition, 
revised and corrected. 8vo, boards, 

The Hippoly tus and Alcestis of Euripides, 
literally translated into English Prose, with Notes. vo. boards, 
4s. Gd. 

Aristophanes.—Plutusand the Frogs, literally 
translated into English Prose, with copious Notes. sve. 

Livy.—A new and literal Translation of Livy’s 

a in History, Book XXI—XXX, inciusive, with Notes, 2 olse 
o. boards, Ids. 

Sophocles, literally translated into English 

with Notes. The 2nd edit, very much improved, 8V0. 


- 





8vo. 








into English 
8vo, boards, 











boards, 15s. 
Onxtord: 


D. A. 


Talboys; Whittaker and Co. 


London. 














(One INSURANCE COMPANY, 
UT PALL MALL and CORNHILL, | Established 1603. 
FIRE, LIVES, and ANNUITI 
Capital, ONE Mit LION STE RLING, the - paid up and 
invested, thereby aflording to the assured an immediate available 
fund for the payment of the most extensive losses without any 
liability of uh Irtuership. 
HK MAS co LEs, Esq. = ma 
t DWARD GOL DSMIED, Esq. De outy Chairman, 
Farming Stock Lusured generally on the Farm. 
Rates and Conditions of wire aud Lite Insurance, &c. may be 
had of the Company’s Ar we “y at the Offices in London. 
sTNSt RANCE 
Policies issued for - wh term of Life will be pare hased 
on terms to be agreed on with the parties inte dom » should 
they be desirous of surrendering them to the Compa 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 





RODGERS’ NEW SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 

J RODGERS, Tarror, 5, Crry-roap, a 
eJ © few Doors from Fin-bury-square, respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, that he still continues, 
With unprecedented success, his New System of Contracts, which, 
fur Fashion, Economy, and € ompactuess, stands unrivalled, viz. 

aR. &e Ge 
0 
0 
0 


2 Suits per Annum wees. 
3 Suitsper Anuum, 
4 Suits per Annum 
> Suits per Annum 
6 Suits per Annum... 






The Old Clothes 
to be returued, 





OTTERBOURNE; 
Or, the EARLY DAYS of HOTSPUR, 








By the Author of * Derwentwater.’? 3 vols, 
* A faithtul picture of the times. —Literary Gazelle. 
3. 
econd edition, in 3 ve 


als. post Svo. 
ZOHR AB, THE HOSTAGE, 
By the Author of ¢ — mg 
. just ready, 


RECOLLEC TIONS OF. N ¢ HAPERON, 
Edited by Lady Dacre, 








z ve P me es are looked at, that 
they will be made of the very best Saxony cloth that can be ob- 
tained, aud of the Most superior Workmanship, as well as Scien 
tiic and Mathematical Principles, purseed in the style of Cutting, 
aud which cannot failto ensere an unerring Pit, and add that pecu- 
har ease and grace to the human frame,so absolutely necessary to 
the appearance of a gentleman: in short, the Proprietor gua- 
rantees that they shall be equal, in every respect, to any thatcaa 
be produced; and thatif the most entire satis‘action is not given, 
the Purchaser bas the right of returning them—at once @ proof 
that utility, and not deceit, is the real object of the Advertiser, 
N.B. Gentlemen, addressing a line per post (if within five 
miles), can be waited upog with Patlernss Terms, Cash upoa 
delivery of cach Suit, 


Let it be borne in min 
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SIMEON’S 





NOW PUBLISHING, THE 


HORE HOMILETICE. 


THE 


WORKS OF ROBERT HALL, A.M. 


WORKS of the REV. CHARLES SIMEON, M.A. 


SENIOR FELLOW OF KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
The Work will contain ali that has been published by the Author dnring the course of more than | 
LPs TO COMPOSITION, 
about Two Thousaud Five Hundred | 
| THIS VOLUME 


Thirty-five Years, under the different Titles of HE 
TiC, and the APPENDIX to the HORE; comprehending 
and Sixty Discourses. 





Amongst them will be found, the Course of Sermons on the Excellency of the Liturgy; an- 
Appeal to Men of Wisdom and Caudour ; and Coutses of Sermons on ; 


Other Course, entitied, dn 
the Law, on the Gospel, aud on the Ogices of the Holy Spirit. 


A considerable number of Sermons, NEVER 


The whole of 


BEFORE PUBLISHED, some of them preached | 
before the University of Cambridge, will appear ia their proper places. 


the Discourses will be now digested into one continued Series, 


HORH HOMILE-| 


= MONRS of the ee 4 
Dr. GREGORY. 
INtost's SEVIE ‘s. ‘D: 


{| OBSERVATIONS on MR, 


forming a Com-| TWENTY-ONE SERMONS 1 


Byd hig AL L, including several of his LETTERS pot yet publ 





HALL’s CHARACTER as a PREACHER, 





| The PUBLISHERS have the satisfaction to announce that the CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
! the REV, ROBERT HALL’s WORKS, which has been unavoidably delayed, in Cousequeuce of the 
lamented death of SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, will be published in December. 


WILL CONTAIN 





hed. By 
pended, Notes, contaming Poitious of SIR JAMES MAC- 
Vs EULOGIUM, ac, 





By JOHN FOSTER, 


reached by MR. HALL on various occasions, and communicated by 


mentary un ya every book of the Holy Scriptures, (rom Gcuesis to Revelations, aud peculiarly adapied | Friends who were in the li abit of taking down his Pulpit Discourses. 


to Le read in Families. 


An improved Edition of Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a Sermon, will be annexed. 


Every Reference, iesoeenent the whole Work, has been collated with the Bible, in order to attain | 
: siven, applicable to every part of tae Work, 


pericet accuracy ; and copious INDE J 
prepared by the tev, THOMAS HARTWELL HORN *, B.D 


The whole Works will be published under the general Title of 


HORA 








The Work wiil consist of Twenty-one Volumes, Octavo, 


To Subscribers it will be delivered in Four Portions—one of S 
Ten Shillings per Voluine. 


The FIRST PORTION,—Vols. I. to VI., GENESIS to PSALMS, was published in August. 
to X1., PROVERBS to MATTHEW, is this day ready. 
The THIRD PORTION will be published on the First of February; and the whole completed | 


The SECOND PORTION,—Vols, VIL. 


before Midsummer uext. 
A few Copies will be printed on royal paper, at Ei 


‘7° ‘ = 
HOMILETICE; 
having been written very much with the same view as THE. HOMILIES of the Church of England 
Were, and designed precisely to accord with the Doctrines there promulgated. 


Six Volumes, and three of Five, at 


ghteen Guineas the set. 
Subscribers’ Names rcceived by the Publishers, or through the medium of any Booksellers. 
t4# Specimens of the work may be had gratis, on application. 


A LIST of SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Five 


VoL. L 


s! pee CHARGES, 


LEDTERS, including 
| litte 8. not before publishes! * 
VOL, II. 


3 BAPTISM. 
VoL. IL 


JOUN'S 


Village Preaching. 


Lendon: HOLDSWORTH and BAL L, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





GREEK CHORIC POETRY. 
This day are published, in post 8¥o. price & 
SELECTIONS from the CHORIC POR: TRY 


of the GREEK DRAMATIC WRITERS, Trausiated 
into English Verse. 
By J. ANSTICE, 


| Professor of Classical Literature at "Kins? s College, 
and late Student at Christ Church, Oxiord. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


London, 





In a few days, in fool ap 6vo. 
OEMS (now tirst published), 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, 


This day, price 4s. 6d. bovrds, 


The Magdalen, and other ‘Tales. 
Sheridan Kuowl les. 
‘dward Moxon, 64, New Bond-street. 
On the ist << wary Kho Be conti vedo “a tst of every month), 
ce diXpence, Wilh Wood Engravings, 
MNUE ZOOLOGICAL M. AGAZINE; 5 or, 
Journal of Natural History. Tnteuded asa cheap, amusing 
Sian instructive Companion to the Study of Zoology wud Natural 
lis 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, aud Co. Ave Maria-laue. 
To be bad of alt Booksetiers. 


By James 





ULUST R ATIONS of POL AT ‘IC AL 
FCONOMY. No. 11, price Is. 
FOR EACH AND FOR ALL. N “TALE. 
By HARRIET MARTINEALU, 
On the Ist of January, No. 12, 
French Wines and Politics. 
Civarles Fox, , 67 ternoster-row. 








DRAMATICK LIBRARY, IN MONTIILY VOL! 
On the Ist ol caesar A889, will le gaia price 
vy bennd in clo 
HE DR AMAT IChk L ibh ARY, Volume 
the First, with Remarks, Critical and Biographical, by 
GEORGE DANIEL. Embellished with a fuil-tength highly 
characteristic Pirate of Mr, Dowton, in sir John Palsial, witha 
Vignette Tite and Portrait oF Shakspeare, beauuiuliy engraved 
On steel by the celebrated Arist, Comrade Cook, aud eighi Pic- 
torial seenes. 
Also, on the isth of Demennys ss Biss published, neatly bound 


MES. 
4s. 6d. 


The Dramatized W orks of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 


London: 


Published by Thomas Hurst, 65, 
yard. 


St. Paul's Chureh- 


Published this (aug, price only 2s, bound, — 
Bog neng ATICAL EXERCISES 


‘Tenses, and xg OP of the L 
. Turner). 
Arve 


on the 
stin Language (ori- 
A hew ultion, care- | 


Mouds. 


gZivally composed by the tate 
hep a 


fully revised, with Notes, 
by € n SON, 
One of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 
Published by Oliver aud E oyd, Edinburgi; and Simpkin and 
Marshali, Loudon. 
Also, lately publisued, 

Milligan’s improved Edition of Corderius, 
with a Vocabulary expressly adapled to the Text. loiwo. 2s. 
bound. 

Stewart's improved Edition of Mair’s Intto- 
duction ; with additional Notes,an English and Latin Vor ‘avulary, 
aud a Vecabulary of Proper Names. sie. 3s. bound ; > or, with 
out the Vocabularies, 2s. 
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